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FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
: SOUTHEAST AST AN HIST ORTANS. 


‘Readers. of this January may ‘be Antedested in this Conference, 
is being sponsored by the. Depertment of he te University of. Malaya an 
Singapore. 


The objects of. “the Conference are: 


1. Do together tn congenial circumstances the historians 
in Southeast Asia. 


To Huropean to meet the new Asien 
of this area, and to discuss the problems and rrosrects of historical 
research in Southeast Asia. 


3. To provide a platform for the pronouncement and subsequent 
publication of the latest scholarly research on the history of Southeast Asia. 


- Historians from the Universities of Ceylon, Delhi, Burma, Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Vietnam, Indonesia, Malaya and Singapore have a 
been invited, and are expected to attend, while renresentatives from the a 
United Kingdom, Holland, Australia and the U.S.A. also are coming. 


Amongst those (as at February 20) who have promised to read papers 


_are: 


Professor C.!f. Fitzgerald, The Australian National University. 

Professor Gregorio F. Zaide, The Far Eastern University, Manila. 

Professor B. Harrison, University of Hong Kone. 

Dr. Vishnal Singh, Indian School of International Studies, Delhi, 

Dr. H. Tinker, School of Oriental and Afriean Studies, University | 

of Inndone 

Professor P. Wheatley, University of Califorria. 

Dr. S.P. Sen, University of Calcutta. 

Dr. L. arasratnam, University of Ceylon. 

Mr. Tom Harrison, Kuching Museum, Sarawak. 

Professor S.Q. Fatimi, Visiting Professor in Pakistani Studies, 
Singapore. 

Dre AeH. Johns, University College, Canberra. 

Professor Hsu Yun-Ts'ia», Nanyang University. 

Mr. L.K. Young, University of Hong Kone. 

Professor R. Roolvink, University of Malaya in Kuala Lumur. 

Dr. J. Legge, University of Western Australia. 

Professor P. de Josselin de Jong, University of leiden. 
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Dr. N. Tarling, University of Queensland. an 
Dr. Idra Bagus Mantra, Airlangga University, Bali. 
Mr. Chang Hai Ding. Australian National University. 


In addition over thirty scholars in the Federation of Malaya and in 
Singapore will contribute other papers, on the Political, Economic and 
Religious History of the region, on the availability of source materials, 
etce These include Dr. Lim Tay Boh, Dr. C,. Gamba, . Dr. Wang Gungwu, Dre Ee 
Thio, Mr. G. Bogaars, Mr. He Chua, Miss Es Sadka, Mr. Kernial Singh, Syed 
Hussein Al-atas, Mohd. Zaki Badawi and Miss M. Turnbull. ; 

Should you wish to attend this Conference, applications for Regis- 
tration (together with a fee of M$10/- or its equivalent) should be sent. 
to Dr., Wong Lin Ken, Secretary, International Conference of: Southeast 
Asian History, University of Malaya in Singapore, Singapore. 10. Information 
on accommodation, sneakers, tours, etcs, will be provided. Applicants 
should state whether they would be willing +o. contribute a paper. 


_K.G. TREGONNING, 
Chairman, Organizing Committee, 
International Conference of Southeast 
Asian Historians, 
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MALAY NATIONALISM, 1896 - 1941. 


Radin 


1: THE GENESIS. 


The political concept of the Melays was essentially a product of the 
society they lived in. Before the British intervened in the Malay States . 
in 1874, the Malay society was a feudal society par excellence. ‘The Tuler, 
known as the Sultan, was eminently feudal and autocratic. He was respon-. 
sible to none. lie was assisted, in his capacity as Ruler, by senior and 
minor chiefs whose number varied from Stete to State. For example, in 
Pahang, there were four Major Chiefs, knowm as Orang Besar Ber-Emnat. 

Under them there were the Orang Beser Liman, the Eight Chiefs, and this 
group was followed by that of sixteen end thirty two. This was essentially 
a Hindu political pattern. In other Melay States this regular arrangement 
did not exist, but the main pvrinciple remained, namely, that there ran in 
descending order, from the Sulten downwards to the Penghulu, the village 


headman, en absolute autocracy. Each chief or “enghulu in his. resnective 
capacity was a sultan miniature. 


According to the Malay belief, the Sultan was more than'an ordinary 
human being. His words were laws, for he had in him the 'daulat* or 
supernatural powers. The belief in the supernatural powers wes reinforced 
by the coming of Islem. Many of the unsophisticated peasantry believed 
that the Sultan was Allah's Caliph and, as such, he was God's shadow on 
earth. In the Malay Muslim Sultanate, therefore, the Sultan was both Pope 
and King. A rebellion against him meant a rebellion ageinst God. “Conse- 
quently the claims of the Sultan dominated all prectical ethics and the 
affairs of daily life."@ ‘hat the Sulten wanted at any moment was right, 


- was indeed the highest right which the ordinary man, be he chief or 
commoner, would be impious to question. 


To the Malays, government was the sole business of the Sultan and 
his chiefs, In fact the Malay word for government, Kerejean, has a meaning 
only when it was associated with the existence of a Ruler, in their case a 
Sultan. Government existed for the nurpose of providing for the Sultan and 
his chiefs and courtiers. from the Ruler's point of view, government existed 
mainly for exhorting loyalty, dues and all sorts of levies. With few fixed 
laws, the quality of government depended very much upon the individual 
capacity and nature of the Sulten. A commoner's duty-was to carry out the 


1. Fora detailed examination see GULLIC! K, L.digenous Political 
S:stems of Western Meleya. ‘(London, 1958), 


a WHEELER, L.R., The Modern Malay. (London, 1928). . 102, 
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commands, or 'Titah', of the Sultan at all cost. Rebellion. against him 
never occurred. The Malays would sometimes take sides with warring princes, 
but the same unquestioning loyalty towards their respective prince prevailed. 


However, a distinction must be made here in the case of Negri Sembilan 
Sultanate.o In Negri Sembilan the Ruler, mow as the Yang Di-"ertuan 
Besar, was an elected person. Under him there were the Undangs or Terri- 
torial Chiefs and-under the Undangs were the Lembagas or Minor Chiefs and 
under Lembagas were the Buapas or the Clen Elders. All these were elected 
offices .and the election was by no means a mere formal procedure. A democra- 
tic rule existed in Negeri Sembilan Society. Their 'Constitution' was 
embodied in the ancient sayings, written in lyrical forms. Absolute auto- 
cracy was checked by means of customs and religion and by the fact that each 
officer was responsible to the .one immediately above him. Even the Yang | 
Di-Pertuan Besar wes subjected to the power of the State Council consisting 
of the Undangs. The Undangs were the Territorial Chiefs and in their res- ~ 
pective territories, each one of them was more powerful than the Yang Di- 
Pertuan Besar, whose eleveted position was only a kind of 'a court of appeal’ 

- in case differences arose among the Undangs. Here a government based on 

consultation and discussions, and acted upon within: the framework of the Adat 

Perpateh, the native laws and customs, prevailed. - 


After the Pangkor Agreement of 1874, British administration was es- 
tablished in Perak, and by gradual stages, by 1919, the whole of the Malay 
Peninsula was brought under British Government. The advent of the British 
type of administration was significant in many ways. Law-and order was 
introduced and peace -was established. Regular law, as distinct from religicus 
law or ‘fluid' customary law, was imposed. This, for the first time, placed 
the Malays in a new position. Lives and property were protected and, what 
was more important, a new relationship between Ruler and subjects emerged. 
The Ruler was placed under legal control and hi3 actions were no longer 
marked by personal motives alone. This change of the Ruler's position in a 
way curtailed his freedom of action. But as he settled down in his new 
status, his rule, or rule under his name, permeated the various classes of 
his subjects in a way more thorough than it had hitherto. As government 
became more and more felt by the Maleys, it upset the old concept that 
government existed merely for the benefit of the Rulers. 


Politically, the British administration in Malaya had other iieliliaadtas 
tions. The Sultans and the Chiefs, except in Negri Sembilan, were reduced 
to being mere figureheads in their respective States. In Negri Sembilan the 
Adat Perpateh was more strictly observed and revered and the down grading of 
the various Chiefs was very much more difficult than in other Malay States. 
In the latter, while the Sultans' nemes were necessary for any administrative 
_ measures, the framing of such measures. was mainly the work of the British 


3. See DE JOSSELIN DE JONG. Minangkabau and Negri Sembilan. (‘The Hague,’ 
952) for a sociological study of this. 
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officials. The Chiefs were given pensions, were ellowed to retain their 
old titles and semblances of dignity, but were deprived of all of their | 
former executive powers. To the Malays this arrangement was acceptable. 
After all at least the semblance of power was retained. But with the new 
Ruler-subject relationship their unquestioning accentance could only last 
as long as there was prosperity and peace in the Country. As long as these. 
two prevailed the government to the Malays remained very much the business 
of the government officials. The subjects had only to follow. ‘But wien 
there was a crisis, such as the economic crisis of the 1920's and 1950's or 
the political crisis of 1942-1945, the government came to be more end more 
critically examined. 


Under the British Government the Sultans and the Chiefs received 
allowances, the amount of which was controlled by the Government. This 

gave the Malays the impression that not the British Officers but the Sultans 
and the Chiefs were paid servants of the Government. Politically speaking, . 
they were no longer part and parcel of the Malay people. It would heve been 
quite different had the government been in the hand of the Melays. But with 
the British officials interposed between the M:lay Rulers and their subjects 
the former gradually drifted into ‘political foreigners'. This attitude of 
the Malays was most conspicuous in their relationship with the Penghulus, ‘the: 
lowest officials of the Malay political hierarchy. The Penghulu was origin- 
ally the representative of the people. He fought for them against higher 
authorities. He organized them. The Malays had complete faith in him. If. 


he said on behalf of whe Sultan the people must do this or that they acted 
without question. aie 


The British Government saw in the Penghulu the kind of material with 
which they could transmit orders to the peasantry. Government turned him 
into a government servant by giving him a fixed salary. The Penghulus ceased 
to be the representatives of the people and they became the representatives 
of the Government. They carried out all the functions of government servants, 
especially in matters of land taxes, transmitting government policies and 
even exercising the power of arrest. They could compel people to do this or 
that and so in one way or another, they were the people who enforced the 

will of the Government. As a consequence the Penghulus lost their positions . 
as the centres of influence. Other groups of people took their places. 
These were the Malay School teachers, religious teachers, and, later, such 
educated Malays as government pensioners from the police force, clerical 
services, etc. Through these new avenues, influences of e new kind flowed 
into the Malay masses. The Malay School teechers were especially imvortent 
centres of influence, for they were educated and hed some exnerience of and 
contact with, conditions outside their immediate localities. Ideas of 
progress, of reforms, of a new sense of value towards learning and life in 
general spread. These gradually transformed the Malay attitudes towards 
anything that directly or indirectly concerned their well-being. 
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The economic system that the British brought. into Malaya upset the 
long established feudal economic system, in which each kempong, or . village 
was a self-sufficient unit. Trade*by means of barter existed before 1874, 
but after 1874 the regular use of money was introduced.. Money economy . 
facilitated trade, which meant more then mere exchange of goods. The idea 
of large scale trade existed among the Malays long before the coming of the 
British. But trading as it is understood to-day was confined to port towns 
on the coasts. It was.either sponsored or financed by the rulers themselves. 
The larger number of villages inland kmew or. practised little trading beyond 
bartering. ‘ith the rise of money economy, money values replaced the res- 
pect with which those born to privilege were formerly regerded. Social 
position became more, and more identified with economic standing. The feudal — 
social stratification wes slowly being changed am the feudal outlook too 
changed 


This process of spiritual, and to a much lesser extent social, de- 
feudalization was accelerated by the introduction of education. ‘The Malay 
was educated at one of three types of schools; the Arabic and Religious 
schools,‘ the Malay ‘lenguage schools or the English schools. The English 
educated Malays sprang from two sources: from the Malay College at Kuala _ . 
Kangsar, founded in 1903, an Eton originally merely for youthful aristo~ 
crats, and from the Government English Schools. Coming out from these 
institutions, the Malays invariably found their way into the government 
services.’ The Malay College founded expressly to cater for the Royal 
families produced Malay administrative cadets, while the government English © 
Schools produced the clerks in the government offices. These achievements 
were significant to the minds of the Malays. ‘They began to realize that 
social distinctions could also be achieved through education and not through - 
birth alone as hitherto. The change of the time was observed by Sultan 
Idris of Perak in a speech he delivered to the Malay College Annual Prize- 
Giving Ceremony in 1905. He said, "The day has passed when a boy's future is 
established simply because he is the son of a Sultan; now even the son of 
a Sultan will have no position in the world unless he acquires knowledge to 
supplement the adventages of his birth. 


The Malay language schools produced the Malay teachers, police cons- 
tables and office boys or pcons. The teachers were trained in Tanjong. Malim 
at the Sultan Idris Teachers' Training College. The Malay school teachers 
were the group of ania at home who were most exposed to external influences. 


4, For some comment on this, see: THOMSON, V. The Lendward Side of Singa- 
pore. (pub. in PACIFIC AFFAIRS. - Tol. xiv, No. 1, March 1941) p. 52.. 


STONEY, B.0., The Maleys of British Malaya. (pub. in 20th CENTURY 
IMPRESSIONS OF BRITISH MALAYA) p. 277. | 
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The Training College became the focal point, as did the Malay College, for 
the educated youths from all parts of the Peninsula. But unlike those in 

the M.lay College, the students at the Training College came from all levels 
of Malay society. Thus they were more receptive towerds propaganda of 
political and social change, for they had more to gain than to lose by such 
changes. Literature of revolutionary tone, written in Indonesia and Egynt, 
was read widely and it was at the Training College that the radical left- 
wing nationelism among the Malays first found a footing in Malaya. The | 
Malay school:teachers were the furthest limit to which European influences 
could penetrate into the Malay society with any conspicuous effect. In the 
Malay school teachers the impect of western ways of life and education had 
the effect of modifying the-innate conservatism of the Malays, yet the impact 
was never serious enough to kill the Malay spirit completely. ‘There was. 
thus in them a counter-balance between acceptance and resistance, producing . 
a somewhat receptice but cautious mind. This assimilation and adaptation 


of external influences has been a characteristic of the Malay throughout 
history. 


Finally, the religious schools kept the spirit of Islam in Malaya “iss 

Before the turn of the Century Islam was a dying force. In face of the — 
western influences end the very dynamic characteristics of the Chinese, 

Islam afforded the Malays none of its early spiritual vigour. Its moral | 
codes during the nineteenth century increasingly were relaxed, so that: opium 
smoking, excessive drinking and adultry and murders were rampant. However, . 
Islam remained a factor of potential importence, and after 1900 when it. 
underwent reformation, it stirred the Malay minds to political problems. 

The religious: schools had their part to vlay in the spreading of tite ‘new 
message’ of in M:laya. 


British stidipiatestine brought to the Malays a sense of unity. | 
forces of unity were both local and foreign. But it was the British iia: 
nistration that set these forces in motion and gradually welded the M:leys. 
The Malays had one language. They had the same ethnographical background. 
They adopted a common religion, Islam, that believed in one God, Allah, © 
focussing the devotion of all the Malays. Underlying this Islamic crust, 
there was a common heritage of Hindu-Buddhist culture mixed with local ani-— 
mism and superstitions. Their historical background converged on the old 
Sultanate.of Malacca. Tke several Sultanates of Mr laya were either directly: 
or indiréetly connected with the Saltenate of Malacca and the Malays aaa: 
pride in the fact. 


These forces of unity were latent before the advent of the British 
administration in Mtlaya. After 1919, when all the Malay States were 
incorporated into the British Residential System, these forces aided others 
introduced by the British. Ths British:Government placed the Malay States. 
under a common law of justice. ‘The Residential System was, in essence, a 
uniform system, based upon common principles of law only modified in details 
to suit local variations. The improved means of communication removed the 
geographical barriers. which hitherto hindered the M: lays: from contacting 
and communicating with one another. 
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Going hand in hand with these changes was the growing realization, 
though slowly, of a racial-idéntity. This realization was speeded up by 

modern Islam. But when. that reformist wave struck the Malayan shores, the 
forces of unity in the Maley society-already were in motion. 


THE FIRST STIR. 


19 sarliest indication of Islam in Malaya is the Prcchioaian pillar, 
dated 1505 4.D.,° but there are no indications that the faith wes spread in 
the Peninsula until the days of the Maleeca Sultanate (1402-1511). As the 
Sultanate expanded, and its army secured or established client or allied 
leaders on the, rivers, of. the peninsula during the fifteenth century, one 
and all followed in the footsteps of the Sultan of Malacca and accepted 
the Islamic belief. Their subjects accepted the faith of their leaders, 
_and by the time the Porguguese arrived, in 1511, a thin veneer of Islam lay 
over the people of the peninsula. 


Tradition compelled the Malays to follow whatever their Rulers did 
or said. Islam thus became a ‘national’ religion of the Malays. However, 
due to its late arrival, the Malays never shared the glory of Islam of the 
Ninth and the Tenth Centuries. In the Malay culture Islam became a mere 
thin crust above the accretions of several centuries of other cultural 
influences, such as those of Hinduism and Buddhism. Before the coming of 
the British, Islam was in decay. ‘jith the decline of the Sultans! power of 
control over their subjects, and the subsequent increase in lawlessness, 
Isiam remained as the only force to which the Maley could turn for spiritual 
consolation. But due partly to the lack of organised. and systematic 
teaching, and also partly due to the fact that the universal impulse of 
Islam itself was dying, the Faith in the hands of the ignorant Malays became 
progressively mixed up with strange beliefs and practices. Its moral ‘codes 
were lax and its theological value misunderstood or at best, ignored. In 
the face of the progressive Jestern culture, Islam was as spent a force, 
even though it was protected by the British treaties, as Buddhism in Burma. 
In the Malay society “it was showing itself mainly as a prop for are 
loyalty to the local lord and the sufficiently miserable status quo", 

and hardly anything more. 


Before the turn of the present Century, Islam in Malaya bore its 
classical tradition heavily. In the tradition "the primary purpose of the 
State is to make possible the service of God."? “For the Muslims (so 


6. WHEELER, L.R., The Modern Maley. p. 176. 


7. VAN DER KROEF, J.M. The Role of Islam in Indonésian Nationalism and 
Politics. (pub. in THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY. March 1958) p. 33. 
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was it:for Malays) behaviour in this life is important only in relation to 
future channiness and is not to be fri‘tered away in the enjoyment of current 
fleshpots'."8. It was not surprising, therefore, if the Melays believed 

more and more in the cult of Mahadism, a belief that one day a Saviour of 
Mankind. would be sent to them by God. ‘This belief revolved round the 
expectation "that the present era will end in a series of catastrophic 
upheavals and a new 'Golden Age’ of unbounded prosperity and happiness will 
arise."9 ancient prophecies, folk saying and mystical symbols were believed 
to foretell the coming of the new age. The Malays, as a consequence, 
shunned any profitable venture; capitalistic economic pursuits, in any 
case, were alien very largely to their way of life. They stepped aside from 
the path of progress. The Malay minds dying — 


During the first decade of the present csaeanss however, the siidtiidins 

ist movement in Islam reached Malaya. It started with the Yahabi movement. 

led by “Sheikh Mohammed Abduh (1849-1950), and the Al-Manar circle, in 7. 

Cairo. In Malaya the movement was started by Syed Sheikh Al-Hadi, himself 

@ student of Sheikh Mohammad Abduh. Syed Sheikh Al-Hadi returned from Cairo 

in 1904 and founded the journal AL-IMAM (The Leader), in 1906, ‘This was 

the first Malay newspaper that contained ideas of social change and elements 

of politics. "According to his son Syed.Alwi. Al-Hadi, his father founded 

the AL-~IMAM in order to bring s0cial and religious reforms in Malaya along 

the lines promulgated by his teacher, Sheikh Mohammad Abduh."10- This move- 

ment was profound in many ways. It broke the-nut-shell of orthodoxism and 

in the _process released a great impulse for reforms among many of the Islamic 
races. At the centre- of the reformist movement, "Muslim Egypt seemed to win 
a release of energy ... . He (Sheikh Mohammad Abduh) more than any other 

man, gave Egyptian thought a centre of gravity, and created ... . a litera- 

ture inspired by definite ideals of progress within an Islamic framework. rll 


"The new concepts of Islam stressed an evangelical return to 
the Koran as the prime source of the Muslim faith; opnosed the 
heavy accretions of folk Islam eclecticism; 


‘THOMSON, V. ‘The of Singapore. (pub. in PACIFIC AFFAIRS, 


Vol. xiv, No. 1, Mar. 1941) Pp. 
9. VAN DEK KROEF, J.M., p. oad 


10. NIK sKMAD b. H.N. HASSAN. The Malay Vernacular Press (A Dissertation 
submitted for the Degree of B.A. (Hons.). es 1958. p. 10. 


11. GIBB, H.A.R. - Modern Trends in Islan. . Unie Press 1947) “424 
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. amnounced..its desire to..bring in- line with modern. scientific 
. advances and empiricism, and its willingness to examine the Great 
social, political, and economic uphesvals of the modern wortd “in 
». the light of revezled Islamic truth; and above all urged a dynamic ~ 
application of individual energy ‘in the furtherance of one's social 
and economic status in life." 
From 1906 till 1926, Maley political, attitudes passed through their 
first stage, .the religious stege. This was-.ineviteble, for religion was 
also a political system to the Muslim Malays, and it was this reformed 
Islamic ‘impulse that awakened the Malays to political questions. In 
Egypt and Turkey, the reformist movement also was followed as a consequence 
by rising nationalisms. Among the Malays no organised nstionalist movement 
was yet emerging during this period, but a definite turn in their politicel 
attitudes was discernible. It was not so much the political ideas it brought 
that was important, as the fact that the new outlook stirred the Malay 
minds into being increasingly aware of: wha 1¢ was happening around them. ‘They 
began to re-examine their religious ‘beliefs and practices, and, under the 
guidance of the returning Haji (Pilgrims) from Mecca, (and a well organized 
steamship line made pilgrimage easy for thousands), the Malays found the long 
forgotten greatness of Islam. By comparing the pest and the present the 
Malays realized that their drawbacks were due to their ignorance of the true 
tenets of Islam. “The neglect of our religion is the root cause of our 
present wealmesses. Does not our-Holy Religion enjoin upon us to help each 
other? Do we follow it and practise it as other advanced nations? ‘Ve lack 
co-operetion and esprit de corps which is regrettable, for co-operation is 
the basis for and the key to progress and development ."15 With past Islamic 
glory to draw inspiration from, and a renewed confidence in the ability of 
Islam to suit itself into the new order of progress, the Malays discovered a 
new spirit and e sense of dimity. ; 


The physical manifestations of this movement were to be found in the 
increasing number of.clubs, religious schools and in the rapid growth of 
Islamic literature in the Press. Besides the above mentioned paper 
founded by Syed Sheikh Al-Hadi, there were several others: NERACHA, YARTA 
MaLiYa, AL-IKHWAN, SAUDARA; etc., all were begun during this period. All 
these papers carried translations end discussions on Islamic problems of the 
day. Casually or sometimes by inference they touched on political questions. 
But the most worthy of the papers of periodicals were those published 
outside Malaya, especially in Cairo and Beirut. ‘These were the SERUAN 
AZHAR, (The Voice of eet the SEMANGAT ISLAM, (The Spirit of Islam), end 


12. VAN DER KROEF, De 38. 
From EDITORIAL, NERAGHA, Jen. 8, 1915, (Quoted by Nik ghmad in MALAY 


VERNACULAR PRESS) p. 15. 
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the PILIHAN TIMUR, (The Choice of the East). All were edited and produced 
by the Malay and Indonesian students at Azhar University and other Middle 
East institutions. Being printed outside Malaya and free from Government 
control, "Tuey dealt freely with forbidden topics of Nationalism and politics 
of the Middle. East." nl4 


ae Sheikh Al-Haai and the followers of his school of thought did 
not go unchallenged by the old, orthodox religionists in the country. The 
old religionists collectively known as KAUM TUA, condemned the young moder- 
nist group, the KAUM MUDA "as worse than idolators and Christians."15 On 
political issues the former were nationalists looking backward. They wanted 
a return to the old ways before the West was mown, and urged a revival of 
their obsolescent aristocracy. The latter looked ehead, advocated democratic 
rule and attempted to progress 2long western lines. ‘The conflict occupied 
the Malay press of the day. But the religious frenzy of the modernist 

group proved too strong a force for the KAUM TUA, and by about 1920, "It was 
no longer true to speak of the Malays as being lax in religion."16 A 
definite religious and racial feeling was taking shape. 


As the modernist movement forged ahead, the Mrlay mental outlook was 
more and more drawn towards the Pan-Islzmic ideals emanating from Egypt and 
Turkey. “The Maley, loyalty was termporarily transferred from the local 
Sultans to Islam." But this religious frenzy for reforms wes somewhat 
checked by the abolition of the Caliphate by es in 1924, and the Malay 
interest in Pan-Islamism cooled. 


. However, the process of self-analysis went on. The search for the 
root cause of Malay backwardness occupied most of the space in the press. 
By far.and large, the majority agreed that the key to progress was educa~ 
tion. They cited repeatedly that Islam was never against the pursuit of 
knowledge. This was a significant change in their attitudes. The fear 
that foreign education other than Arebic, especially English, meant a 
denial of the spiritual world, gradually vanished. A contemporary observer, 
Mr. (now Sir) Richard Winstedt noted in 1920 that, "Education is the daily 
topic in the press," and "between 1920 and 1950 the number of Malay boys 

at English schools (secondary) doubled 
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One thing which could not be overlooked during the period: under 
review, was the small number (only twenty seven in 1925) of Melay students 
in Cairo at Azhar.l9 Coming out from their ‘sleeping’ community in Maleya, 
they were thrown into the boiling :pot.of Middle Bast nationalism. From . 
their new environment, they acquired without reserve political ideas, ideas 
of social change, af new political ideologies, and a hetred for foreign 
domination. They were the new brand politicians of the Malays of Malaya. _ 
Through their journals mentioned above, they channelled their revolutionary 
ideas into the Malay society. + To them the root cause of the Malay back-° 
wardness wad the lack of freedom, and not education. One of them seid in an 
article in the’ SERUAN 


~ 


our freedom is lost, our ‘éyés are ‘plinded, 

our minds are closed; and as a restilt we are backward. The robbers 

of our freedom ¢an have their minds function‘ freely ‘without any ob- 
striction and consequently, ‘they progress from time" ‘to time.’ 


From this it is clear, therefore, that those nations which are 

free progress, un-interruptedly, while those which are ensleved 
are more and more backward’ as time goes on. Thus freedom is the- 
key to aie and without freedom we cannot be expected to 
progress.“ 


They were wary in accepting the type af education. averladle in’ 
Malaya, because they believed that the element of freedom itself wes missing 
in the educational systems 


" We do not deny the fect that education is necessary tor freedom, 
but. we do not believe that the education which is given in countries 
without freedom, does contain the seed of freedom.:. The knowledge - 

given to them is influenced by foreign aims and it is calculated to 
make the enslaved peoples completely subservient, "21 


Without doubt these Malay students at Azhar University were far too 
advanced politically for their elders at home. Their concept of a political 
unity with Indonesia was still strange to most Maléys in Malaya. Their 
attacks on colonialism in general were blunt and direct, while their analysis 
of conditions in Malaya were far too often highly exaggerated and suffered 
from lack'of accuracy. However, out of alt ——— to eae number, their 
ideas did much to arouse the Malays at‘home. 
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.THE POLITICAL EXPERIMENT I) 1926 - 1941. 


Malay political attitudes moved a stage atin: into the second, the | 

economic and social stage, in 1926. In that year the first Melay political 

perty, the KESATUAN MELAYU SINGSFUKA, (Singapore Mclay Union) was formed. 

It was the fore-runner of the Maley political parties of the 1940's. It is 
significant to note that from this point Malay political attitudes began 

to change emphasis. Religion was still an important motive, but it was no 
longer the only and the most important. The Malays began to face economic 

problems more and more, and with growing realizetion they turned more and 

more towards meeting these problems. They began to analyse their economic 

position more intelligently and began to see the causes and fectors that 

led to their poverty. This was.a continuation of what they did during the 
'religious phase', but with less emphasis on religious interpretation, so 

that they tended to be more realistic in their attempts at solutions. 

Their outlook too began to be more 'domestic' in that they were less and less 
attracted by the ideals of pan-Islamism. This tendency was mainly due to 
two factors: the increasing number of English educated Malays to take over 


the 'leadership' from the Arabic educated, and the increasing pressure from 
the alien population. 


The need Mr a political association was first felt in 1924 when the 
late Inche Mohammad Eunos bin «bdullah was appointed a member of the 
Straits Settlement Legislative Council.°* Inche Bunos J.P. was born in 
Teluk Belanga in 1876 and was educated at the Melay School there and later 
at Raffles Institution in Singapore. Upon completion of his study he worked 
es a Clerk and was attached for a time to the Master Attendant's Office in 
Singapore under Captain Crawfurd, after which he was appointed Harbour 
Master and Postmaster of Muar, by the Johore Government. He resigned after 
five years service and returned to Singapore to join UTUSAN MELAYU; a Malay 
newspaper. At the end of 1909 he resigned from this paner and from that 
year till 1922 he was engaged in various jobs including the publication of 
the LEMBAGA MELAYU, another newspaper. In 1922 he was appointed a Municipal 
Councillor and, two years later, he was given the honour of becoming the 
first Malay member of the Str-its Scttlement Legislative Council. His 
appointment ended the three-year-old seerch for ‘a qualified Melay to fill 
the reserved chair for the Malays in the Council. Inche Eunos died in 1935. 


By 1926 this need for an association became pressing. It was then - 
felt that the views and opinions of Inche Funos would not carry weight 

in the Council unless becked by the organized support of the Maleys. By 
1926 there were already several Maley clubs and associations, but none — 
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interested itself in anything other than the organizing of football or 
badminton matches. It was. to meet this need, therefore, that Inche Eunos 
supported by Tengku Abdul Kadir J.P. and Inche Exvuk Sulok J.?., on 14 

May 1926 founded the KESATUAN MELAYU SINGAPURA, the Sinc::pore Mclsy Unisn. 
Tic formation of the S.M.U. was a political innovation among the Malays. 
S.M.U. aimed at the achievement of the economic and social interests of. the 
Malays. Its recorded objectives were to foster interest among Malays in. 
things connected with politics and administration; to encourage the. Malays 
to advance in political, social, . economic, and educational fields; to —- 
represent the Maley view. to the Government; . and, to foster interests in | 
higher education “among Malay students. 


It is also to note that. the the - 
political association, was founded in Singapore. According to one writer, ; 
it was founded in Singapore where Malay culture’ hed been most suppressed “by 
alien ‘where large. numbers of the M*lays had-degenerated to. 
hired servants of other races."@9 But it must be added that it wes in 
» Singapore that the M-lays felt most keenly that they were left unprotected. 

- Greater contact with the outside world gave them a sitar realization that 
their saivation: day in their own ee: 


The formation of the S.M.U. was a turning point in. the e political 


attitudes of the Malays. It was a concrete menifestation of their growing 
political interests. Analysis of the aims and activities of the S.M.U. 
during its first stage of existence till 1937, might reveal little, if any, 
by what we understand by ‘political activities' to-day. But it merked the - 
beginning of co-operative effort among the Melays, and Government to them 
was no longer the sole business of the officials who would look efter their 
interests; but that it was felt to be imperative that they should air 

their wishes if their wants were to be satisfied. The S.M.U. did much in . 
achieving what it eimed at. In January, 1927, at its annual general meeting, 
it was agreed that Inche Eunos on behalf of the Malays in Singapore should 
request the Government for a niece of land for M-ley settlement. For two 
years Inche Eunos pressed the Government of the Straits Settlement for the 
land and: finally on 29 April, 1929, the official letter of epproval was. 
received by the S.M.U.: and the was named KAMPUNG MPLAYU. 


For a beginner in politics like Inche iene’, it was difficult to 
observe without praise what he achieved in the interests of the Malays. 
In the Council he was a daring member. He put his ideas across frenkly and 
simply. When the controversy over the question of rights and privileges 
arose, his lone voice rang through the Council determined end sincere. He 
said, 
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-., “Whatever may be feilinge of the Malays there is no communism 
among them; there is ..o duel allegiance in their cese. Whatever 
may be the claims of the various nationalities to the possession 

of the soil I-feel sure that the Government is fully alive as to 
who ceded Singapore to the British and after whom the great Den= 
insula behind it has been 


The attitude Ss. MU, was) most friendly. The 
request of. the Union for exemption: from registration was easily granted. 

The Straits Settlement Government in: Fact hailed the formation of the Union, 
for the Union's first principle was to observe and uphold the law of the 
Country. This was shown by the Tea Psrty by the Union in honour of the new 
High Commissioner, Sir Hugh Clifford, and an eddress of loyalty was delivered 
on thet occasion. Then in Mzy, 1937, the C-ronation of King George the 
Sixth was celebrated with an organised show of affection among the Malays 

by the Union, in return for which a letter of appreciation and thanks was 
sent by the Colonial Secretary to the Union. 


Meanwhile alien demands for equal rights and privileges, became 
bolder and bolder. Following the political split between the Kuomintang 

and the Communists in China in 1926, the Straits born Chinese were beginning 
to be anxious for recognition as the citizens of the country. Their 
association leaders and representatives in the Streits Settlement Legislative 
Council spoke openly of their determination to get equal treatment with the 
Malays. One of them was Mr. Lim Ching Yen, a Legislative Councillor, who 


in a speech delivered to a Ciinese Association called HU YU SIAH on 6 Feb. 
1931, said, 


"Who said this is a Maley country? “Shen C-ptain Light. came here 
did he find any Malays or kampongs? Our forefathers came here and 
had worked as lebourers and they did not remit money back to China. 
They spent their money here and by this means the Government wes able 

s to open up this Country into a civilised one. We have become one 

this Country's This is ours, our country. 


The Malay answer to this "This pre- 
sumption that must not be tolerated. Can we Maleys if born in Shanghai 

call ourselves the sons of the soil .of Shenghai, just because we want rights 
and privileges?"@6 English writers of the time on the other hand, wrote 
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of their fear of the growing power of the Chinese, to the discomfiture of 
the Malays. Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee wrote "The race for wealth and power 
reméins. between the British end-the Chinese. The prize will fall to those 

who can stand the climate and other geographical conditions of the Country. 

But I have not the slightest doubt of the: conclusion of this peaceful race: 

the Chinese will win."©’ § Another writer, D.C, Somerville, writing in his 
book BRITISH EMPIRE, said, "Perhaps the days of the Malays are over, but 

their end dows not come from us. It comes from their more industrious fellow 
Asistics, the Chinese. What we can do to elevate them, has already been 

done "28 Then Prof... Arnold J. Toynbee again concluded, "A truly signifi- 

cant mark that the British Empire can leave in Malaya when she withdraws, 

is the transformation of this country into the Nineteenth Province of: China."°? 


These utterances were like a spark falling on a powler. cache. Words 
of protests and denunciation from the Malays, in and outside the Councils, — 
rose. in unison. The: Malay newspapers and periodicals were: filled with 
the discussions of the alien demands. In fact, this alien pressure deter- 
mined the course of the Malay political attitudes until the outbreak of 
the war. Any possibility that the Melays would go against the British 
Government at all was nipped-in-the bud by this challenge. Grievances 
and discontents against the Government became comparatively a problem of 
lesser weight; while their fear of a possible racial.extinction grew more 
and more overriding. A&A few took a different course in their attempts to 
meet this ‘danger’. They found a political solace in identifying themselves 
with the pan-Irdonesian movement. However, their, number was small and was 
not effective to any appreciable extent. 


There were, on the whole, three tergets at which the Malays vented 
their sentiments: the Malay Rulers and Chiefs, the Government, and the alien 
population. The pan-Indonesian group, which was the forerunner of a Malay 
left-wing perty, found cause to attack all tke three targets, with emphasis 
on the British Government. A few Malays, especially those educated. in 
Cairo, looked at the Rulers as the source of their trouble; while the great 
majority of the Malays stood firm by the side of their Rulers, exhorted the 
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Government for protection ‘and help, and very vigorously attacked the slieii 
They attached. the anti-Rulers' group by seying, "It has become a habit now, 
it seems, among some of the Milays in their yearning. for riches, position 
and fame, which they term 'progress', to turn round and attack the Rulers. 
Tney accused the Rulers of inactivity, of indifferent attitude, and.in | 
general of neglect of the welfare of their subjects." 050 They pointed out 
that (i) the Rulers invited the British experts and advisers to help them 
rule the Country for the good of the Malays; (ii) the Rulers were respon- 
3ible for any act of the Government, for their approval was necessary. before 
such act could be undertaken. Therefore, no eet which- was prejudicial to 
the Malays would be passed by the Rulers; (iii) the Rulers formed the back 
- bone of the Malay race: without them the Mzlays would not be respected by 
the other races; and (iv) the Rulers too did Imow the backwardness of the 
M .leys but they believed in gradual improvement.’ This group vehemently ‘be-. 
lieved that to stem the ‘yellow menace! as the ‘dispute’ was often termedp 
it was imperative for the Malays to be more genuinely Malay. They exhorted - 
a return to Malay culture end way of: life,. Malay education and economy. 

This idea gained support from the Arabic educated, whose hatred for the - 
British began -as a result of Britain's treetment of Turkey after the First 
World War. Through: their organ the SERUAN AZAR, -they. called: for a 
in Malay economy, "It is. necessary: for us to re-organise end be independent 


from these factors of every day necessities first, and from this stage eee 


in economy - -will gradually be achieved and thence political freedom will . 
naturally come along. "51 


While these arguments. went on the. newspapers, there. grew in- the’ 
legislative. Council of the Federated Maley States what was appropriately 
called the ‘ginger group’, comprising a few English educated young Malays .- 
who were to figure prominently in the national light leter on. Among them © 
were Raja (L:ter Sir) Chulan of Perak, the Undeng é6f Rembau and the Raja — 
Mude of Perak.52 “Also, appointed to the Johore State Council during.this. 
period (1926-1937) was Inche (later Dato Sir) Onn bin Jaefar who only 
accepted his appointment as an unofficial member in 1956 after heving been | 
‘given the assurance that there would be absolute freedom of speech and action. 
Making full use of this ‘freedom Inche Onn made. a name for himself: in the — 


Council and later in 1946, as Dato Onn he emerged as the leader‘of the Melays. 
During his tenure of office (ending with the Japnese occupation), he ae 


the Government openly. He did not leave any subject that concerned 


Malays and the Country untouched. But it was in connection with the tocien 


treatment of the European officials over their Malay counterparts that he 
Was most vocal. In making a plea in the Council in 1940 for training of 
Malays and equality of terms under the 1914 Agreement with Johore, he said, — 
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After twenty ‘six years, we'see the equality. of terms as 
pees the M: lays. and “Europeans in the service, as stipulated 
by His Highness but an” accentuation ‘of the policy of the fevoured - 
- “treatment of the European over the Malay. The favoured treatment | 
_ is not: confined’to. the ‘senior European officers of ‘the service, 
but also is every European in the. employment 
“State. In matter of salary, housing, siting of quarters, there 
isa’ ‘complete disregard. for equality of terms. And what is more | 
galling to me is the fact that even existing Senior Malay Officers ag) 
. of the service aro relegated by this policy’of ‘im basis of 
administration’ to holding. mere’ figurehead Posts." 


Very diplomatically he sounded a note of ‘warning by setae "I can 

only express the hope that in future trust will be met with trust, and 
confidence with, confidence and that the agreement, signed with all good 
faith and” interitichs® wily not be treated’ as $0 many treaties and agreements 
have beer treated in the past years."54 Equally equivocal was the Govern- 
ment's reception to this opennes.. have listened with pleasure" said. 
the Hon'ble W.D. Barron, the General Adviser, "to the speech of Inche onn 
and when I say with pleasure I mean rather with the manner than the matter 
of the speech of the Honourable Member, for he is no mean public speaker __ 
and is something of a master’ of a well-turned phrase."55 In the Federal © 
Council his colleagues were in no way less vocal. Raja Chulan and the 
Undang of Rembau pressed the Government for all sorts of Malay causés-~ 
including the future cf the Maley Administrators. Could they not be sent 
to Oxford or C: mbridge to fit them for higher posts? Should they not be 
employed in the Treasury and the Customs Department to widen their experience? 


"The ‘bureaucratic pachyderm" as J.M. Gullick poetically put it, "wriggled and 
as best it could, "56 


"Another event that aroused the attention of the Malays at this period 
took place in 19351. In Ausust that year, Sir Cecil Clcorenti, the’ High ; 
Commissioner, in a speech at Sri Mcnanti, laid bare his plan for a pan~ 
Malayan federation. The essence of his scheme was the re-distribution 
among the State Councils of the preponderant power of the Federal Secretariat 

tat Kuala Lumpur, which was accumulated from the Stete Councils during the 
past years. This was hoped to pave the way for the gradual emergence of a 
pan-Malayan federation. Tis saad views on 1 the scheme varied, some against 
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and- some. for the scheme. But the general tone of the discussion was one full 
of doubt, The majority of ‘them saw the meaning of re-empowering of the 
Sultans and their State Councils, but they entertained much doubt as to 
whether the practice would not be different from the plan. They feared that 
the dissolution of the Federation would lead to the transfer of power to 
Singapore. However, in their groping attempts at a definite conclusion, the 
M: lays, on the whole, expressed much faith in the wisdom of the Rulers and the 
British Government. Tey looked to them for protection and consideration. 

In this matter as in other things during this period, the Sinophobic minds 

of the M:lays were most: sensitive to whatever the Chinese had to say. 

Chinese merchants. generally opposed the scheme for fear of injury to their 
commercial interests. Ts this the M-l-y response was alert and sharp, "The 
allegiance of the Chincse and the Iniicns is only to serve their own indi- 
vidual ends, while they are in this Country. All these peoples have their 
own countries and some have rulers to love and to serve, no matter for how 
mony generations they have been in this Country.*97 


What was remarkable up to this point was that the Mclays were no 
longer slumbering politically. T:lks of decentralization occurred in the 
early 1920's, but negligible Malay response appeared. But by’1937 they were 
fully alive to the full implications of any move of the Government or the 
alien population. any sign of encroachment upon M-ley rights and privileges 
as sons of the soil brought ea quick retort. Whet was still lacking was not 
the wish but the ebility to bring about any Kind of coherency to their 
sentiments. In vther words there was still an absence of leadership. By 
1937 there was only one M ley political association of any worth, the S.M.sU., 
which functioned only for the benefit of the Singspore Maluxys. The remainder 
still used the newspapers as their media of expressions while the M ley 
members in the Councils were still unbacked by organized opinion. 


Mricy political attitudes took siintiniane turn in 1957. They moved from 
the ‘economic and social stage' t- the third and last stage, the political 
stages. This was due mainly to the fact that world events seemed to be 
moving at a faster rate in that year. The outbreak of the Sine-Jencnese 
War had not only spiritual but also physical repecussions in Malcya.e Anti- 
Japanese demonstrations took place in all the major towns in Maleya and a 
boycott of Japenese goods was carried out by the Chinese. Among the Malays 
there was e growing sense of fear of the impending Wer in Europe, while closer 
at hand in India and Ind-nesia the nationalist movements were by then defini- 


tely anti-colonial and these never failed to upon the Enolish educated 
young Mzlays. 


| Between 1937 and 1939 there sprang up, in mushroom fashion, Maley 
associations and unions all over the Country. In 1987 branches of the S.M.U. 
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were formed in Melacca end P:r:mg and the following two years saw the forme- 
tion of associations in Psienrc, Negri Serbilsn and Province 
Wellesley. A redical party, the KES ATUAN MELAYU MUDA, (Malay Youth Move- 
ment) was also formed in 1937. dArart from these, there were also a number 
of literary bodies and associations springing up. The est notable of these 
associations was the PERSAUDARAAN SHAHABAT PENA (Br therhood of Pen Frivnds ) 
formed 1957. This association was formed on pan=M:layan basis and 
according: to one writer it was "only loosely connected: with politics", 58 
yet because of its pan-M: layan nature it was eonceived by later nationalist 
historians as the forerunner of M:1:y political perties.99 But «ecording to 
Haji Zeinal abilin, it was strictly non-political. It was mainly concerned 
with finding ways and means of eo bcsaid nature and the use of the 

Mal: Lencuage «40 
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The wolitical were and in physical sense. 
but the broad outlines of their respective objeetives were identical,. and 
these cleared the way for a really pan-M-lxyen organization. ‘These were, (4) 
furtrerance of the interests of the Mal-ys in all branches of life; (ii)... 

- to strive within the laws, for the welfare of the Ml sy33 (i1i) to represent 
the views and aims of the.Mrlsys (in their respective Councils); . (iv) -to 

encourage Mel:ys to study for higher education; .(v) t» sssist Government in 

encouraging Malays to improve their status; (vi) t> guard Mslay morals, 

: manhers and customs, and (vii) to promote unity and loyalty to ideals. 

These objectives showed little 'rolitical progress’ since 1926. But tire. 

: political interests were no longer confined to’ Singsnore.. They had: spread 

; to all parts of Milcya. Feeling the atmosphere of nationel awakening at the 

time, the. Sinuepore FREE PRESS in its Editorial on 22 M: reh, 1958, said, 


The Melzys ikuve awakened to the problan of western civilization 
which they have to face, and already there is a realization that, 

if they are to succeed against the encroachments of other races.in 
Mceleyu, they must combine for their. own and the welfare of succeeding 


UMNO TEN YEARS, 1946-1956. 
. This pamphlet. records, "The PERSAUDARAIN SHAH/BAT PENA =xpeared its 
name, as a literary organization, the main aim of which was the improve- 
‘ment of the Malny Len-ue7e; but in reality it was a political movement, 
believing in "“Hidur Babesa, Hidup-lah Bincsa" (Alive the Leneusge, Alive 
is the Netion). Thcir political activities were hidden behind the : 
facade of their literary activities" p. 7. 
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Another common feature of all the associations was the definite note 
of loyalty to the British Government end Rulers. This was tangibly proved 
by the drive of the associations for a fund called the P-trivtic Fund, to 
help Gre: t Britain in its war efforts in 1959. In sslegy for the small 


sum collected, the Biit rial of MEL..YU steted in a 
way, 


- "In feet the Petrinvtic Fund whicn we are now collecting is not 
to finance Enclsnd in her wer. The cost vf the war that Britain 
hes tv bear at present is estimated.to be $25,000,000 a day, 
whereas the fund we-get in M leya is so small that it hardly suffices 
the cost of two hours. But our siacll gift means a lot to Britzine 
It is used to buy presents and to pay compensation to the gallant 

‘soldiers who are fighting with their lives in defence of us all. 

This gift will make them understand that we, at the other side sac 

British are not at. forgetting them, "41 


Another milestone in the Malay ‘political was. ‘reached ‘When 
on 6 August, 1939, the first Pan-Malayan Conference. of all the —- 
existing Malay Asso¢e1ations took place in Kuala Lumpur under the chairman- 
ship of Tengku Ismail, a lawyer at the Federal Capital and the founder 
‘President of the Selangor Malay Association. It was the first move towards 
Malay national. unity, and the elccted Secretary, Inche Ramli bin Haji Tahir, 
informed’ the Conference that it was merely a preliminary to more formal 
meetings. It. was then that.the seed of Maley national unity was sown. . In 
the following year another Conference was held during the Christmas Holidays 
in Singapore, and a third was.planned to be held. in Ipoh the following year. 
But this was abandoned due .to the outbreak of the War. .In the Second Con- 
ference several newly formed associations took part... These were the Malay 
Associetions of Kelantan; Sarawak and Brunei. The War with Japan interrupted 
‘further development, ~but just before this occurred.the Malays as a race bad 
found a new confidence for the future. This was voiced by their future 
leader, Inche Onn, who said at the tea party after the Second Conference, 
"The Malays as a race have not yet fallen end, with the existence of the 
Malay political Associations, they can regain the cesar and civic ee 
which have slipped from their hands. . 7 
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4: THE MALAY LEFT WING, 1926-1945. 


The year 1926 was important in another way. It became the watershed, 
as it were, to the political ‘attitudes of the M-lays.. In face of the 
increasing economic and social pressure arising out of the demands of the 
twentieth century population of Chinese, Indians and Europeans, a few - 
educated M lays took a divergent political course from the vast majority 
in their attempts at a solution, forming the nucleus of a left wing party. 
Because of their Indonesian sympathy they might appropriately be called 
the pan-Inuonesian group. S»me external factors too accounted for the 
growth of this group. Tie awakening political conseiousness of the Malays 
in 1926 was given impetus, as far as this group was concerned, by the 
Indonesian revolt against the Dutch in 1926. The revolt which was led ‘by 
the C:cmnists feiled. — the news. was received by their Malayan sympathi- 
sers in sad silence. Tic failure cause a number of the: leaders to seek 
refuge in M laya. these refugees were Djrmaluddin Temin, Malaka, 
Sultan Djenain and Alimin. Trey were. given shelter and taken care of by 
their sympathisers in M:laya. While they were in M-laya they preached 

their political doctrine and spread the idea of revolt against the establish- 
ed authority. Gradually a number of non-English educated M: Leys were 
converted to their ideologies. : 


This. first taste in revolutionary ideas was stimulated 
further by the emergence of FARTEI NASIONAL INDONESIA led by Sukarno in 1927. 
P.N.I.'s demand for immediate independence was especially appealing to this 
slowly emerging pan-Indonesian group. This group strongly felt that Mslaya 
was a part of I:donesia. Many of them became oversea members of 2.N.I. 

which had its headquarters in Bandung. When ?.N.I. began to split in 1931 
following the arrest of Sukarno and other leaders of the Party, the Mclayan 
followers of the Party went ‘underground'. T:cy restricted their activities | 
to circulating political pamphlets written in. Indonesia end holding discussion 


Groups. 


Thus by 1931 there were two distinct along Melay 
political attitudes progressed. On: had. the rightist tendency, pioneered 

by the English educated middle and upper classes, whose ideology was based | 
on the premise, 'M for the Ml-ys'. "This ideology," use the words 
of the leftist leader Ivy. him Yeacob, "was supported by the feudal capitalist 
group, a group which looked after the interests of the Ri fes and the 
intelligentsia, who had felt by now the keen competition and oppression from 
the colonialists and foreign bourgeois."45 The other, with the leftist 
tendency, advocated the demand for freedom for ‘x11 the oppressed people of 
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Mrlaya.' Tis group also aimed ‘at the unity of all Melays and Indonesians 
of the Archipelago. This unity was to be the basis of a large Melay Notion. 


Ti: loader of this group was Inche Ibrahim bin Yarcob. Born at 
Kertau in the District of Tomerloh in Prhang in 1911, he joined the Sultan 
Idris Téachers Training C lcse for Mrl-y language teachers in 1929, Unon 
graduation in 1951 he taught for sometime in Bentong, Peirng, and in 1937 
he was transferred to the Police Devt Seliool in Kucla Uamrur. He resigned 
from teaching in 19359 and took up journalism, contributing various articles 
to the M:leay newspapers MAJELIS :ni leter WARTA MALAYA. ‘ 


Ttrehim first came into contact with the Indonesian refugees when he 
was in the Tevchers C llese in Tunjony; Malim in 1929. He became a student 
leader.of the C.llege and by the time he left the College in 1931, he had 
become: fully immersed in political ideas. His writings in the newspapers 
and periodicals clearly reveal the revolutionary spirit of the man. He was 
definitely anti-C».lonial in general and anti-British in perticular. He 
fully shared the view of his political colleague, Iskak bin Hoji Mohammad, 
who believed that the British as a rece were a greedy race. He condemed 
outright the Sultans and the Maley Chiefs for having allowed themselves to be 
subordinated by the British officials in Mrlaya. TT, Ibrahim and Ishck, the 
term 'prutection' with which the British Government in Mslsya was associated, 
was a mere eyewash to cover the real British intention - the exploitation of 
the Cuuntry. The Mclzcy Rulers and Ghicfs had been bribed into excluding 
themselves from the public life with large pensions end beautiful palaces, | 
while the educated M:.leys were busy scheming with the British officials to _ 
secure the best posts in the Government services. T. Ishak and Ibrahim the 
British G,vornment had no sincerity at all. Even the decentralisation policy 
of Sir Cecil Clementi in 1931 was construed by them as an attempt on the part 
of the British vernment to 'Mrl:yenise’ the Melceys so that they would 
their ardent desire to retain their national rights and privileges .“# 


Ishak, like It srattim; was born in the remote interior, at Temerloh, in | 
1912, but unlike the latter he was educated at the Enclish S¢i201 at Bentong . 
and later at the aristocratic Melsy College at Ku-la Kangsar, after which he 
joined the Government service as a cadet in the.Junivr Administrative Service. 
He had become part of the hierachy he was later to attack. Findirs; the social 
dis¢rimination in the Scrvice too bitter he left his post and Joinea Ibrahim: | 
in his journalism. J urnalists in pre-war Malay nationalism took the place 
occupied by lawyers in other Asian countries. Ishak urote several political | 
satires in the form of novels in 1937 and 1958, and because of the strong at- 
tack on the British burcucracy and the Me lry aristocracy, his novels were 
banned by the Government. 
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In May 19357, Ishak.and Ibrahim led the Fro-Inivnesian group to form 
an association called. the KESATUAN MELAYU MUDA, (The. Union of, Malay Youths), 
in Kuala Llamrwr. Otier co-founders of K.M.M. were Hasan Manan, A. Karim 
Rashid, and. Isa Mohamed, all of whom were; first-generation immigrants from 
Indonesia. Tic members were mostly journalists and students from the, — 
Agricultural, College at Serdang and. the Tehnical Colicge.in: Kuala Lumpur 
The formation of K.M.M. was a counterpart: of ‘such movements as JONG DJAVA, _ 
JONG SUMATRA, etc. in Ind: wnesia.*©: It was obvious: therefore, why K,M,M, was, 
from the very beginning, decidedly anti-British. ‘Its two avowed aims were 
independence for Maleya and unity with Indonesia, Line. of. was. 


was ‘Amportant ‘from Its were fe 
made’ in that they emerged as such out of! thedr own cdnviction and struggle, 
This was quite distinct from the leadership of S,M.U. To _leaders of S,M,U, 
were the chosen personalities of the Government, Incie Eunos for instance, was 
appointed to the Municipal and later to the Legislative Councils. before he foune 
ded the Union to back him. His colleagues like Teneku Atdul Kadir and Inche 
Embuk Suloh were all Justices of the Peace long before they led the S.M.U, 
Tne K.M.M. leaders on the other hand, were poorer. men who held no Government} 
appointments. They formed tlre K.M.M.. (The Union of Malay Yiuths), for ideals 
and not for necessities. K.M.M. did not pledge its loyalty to ‘the Sultans 
nor to the Givernment as opposed to the other M lsy Associations, During the 
first three years of its existence it merely concentrated its energy, in = 
spreading its ideology among the "low class subjects"* and among the none 
English intelligentsia, the teachers and journalists, 


in Mslaya at once wealiend the Aengerous intention of 
In f:ece of mounting anxiety for the oncoming Wer, KiM M,'s revolutionary 
activities were likely to be more a threat than a:help to the British Govorne 
ment. Its party organ, the WARTA MALAYA, wes by late 1939 edited by Itrehim 
Yracob himself, and it carried articles and editorlals with a strong antie — 
British.flavour. This rising tide of revolutionery attitudes collided 
headlong with the "Defcnce Regulations" passed early in 1940 end under it — 
the leaders of K.M.M., named by one authority to. be about one hundred and 


45. From Inche Kamaluddin bin Muhenmad, Ishek's sssociate, in an interview, 


46.. Tne youth Mivements in Java and Sumatra etc., formed in 1914, which 
fused in 1929 to form the "Indonesia Muda". This movement, however, — 
wes mainly on ‘individual or.self-reliance' rather than on organized or 
party basis - KI-HADJAR DEWANTARA.: dari KEBANGKITAN NASIONAL sampat . 
PROKLAMASI (Jakarta 1952) p. 69. 
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fifty odd in in all, *8 were arrested and sentenced to imprisonment as long 

as the War would last.--Aneng thosé errested were Yaacob, Ishck 
Haji Mchemmad, B..stamem and Sutrr. Djonzin. Sutan Djor-in was an active 
member of the Melryen- Communist Party and he acted as a liason officer 

_ between the M.C.?. and the K.M.M. Ibrsbim Yereob was jailed in Sincapore and 
it was planned that he was to be flow to India and detained there, but due 
to the rapid collapse of the British defence of M l-y: the plen was not 
carried out. Wit the fall of. Singapore on 15 Fctruary, 1942, all the K,. M. M. 
lszders released and. their political activities. 


‘fall of. ‘Singapore. was a to most of the Med: ys; who 
hitherto had been convinced of the superiority of Britczin over any Asicn 
power. Tac Mel«y political associations of the various St:tes had not 
drawn up any plan for sueh an unexpected fiasco. Tie significance of the 
Congresses held in 1959 and 1940.was more apparent than réal. Asa result 
of all this, the various Assaciations dissolved by force of circumstances. 
N» underground movements, either, militery or otherwise, was organised in the 
‘name of these Asseciations. But this was exactly the reverse of K.M.M.'s 
activities. Irmediately after the mass arrest of KeMeM. 1:-cders 1940, 
some of the members went underground , joining either the M.C.F. or the. 
J---nese fifth-column which was ‘dative at work at this period. .More by 
ee oiees than anything else, their participation in the fifth-column work 
won recognition, and by this K.M.M. was able to ingratiate itself with we. 
ene se Military Auti rity as soon as it was established in Februcry 1942. 


The British participation in the Corrmnist MAL:ZYAN PEOPLE ANTI-J AP ANESE 
ARMY (MPAJA) wes purely a matter of expediency, so was K.M.M.'s collaboration 

. with the Javenese. As soon as Ibrahim end his colleagues were released, they 

re-established K.M.M. ard began to pursue its avowed aims. It «t once 
formed contacts with M.C.?. and M.P.i.J.4. Their 'cev-operation' with the 
Jiz:mese was made use of as a camouflage to cover their underground activities. 
However, by June 1942, the Jnsnenese woke up ‘to the danger and banned K.M.M. 
Tc ban merely led to “the extinction of K.M.M. as an official body, but it did 
not break up the leadership of the movement. This wes because the Jrvenese — 
themselves were in need of their co-operation and, therefore, they did not 
take any further step to crush the movement. .The 'es -oneration' thus went on 
in spite of the ban. This showed results in the formation of Giva Gun or 

PEMBELA TANAH (P.E. T.A.), (Avencters of ‘the country), which was directly 
sponsored by the Jn-snese military Authority, Ibrehim Yreeub was made ‘the. 
Coumander-in-Chief with the rank, of a Licutenant wlonel. 


By the beginning of 1944, P.E.T.A. bed already . established ‘direct 
contact with the MePo rough Ter Med. Senza who with Lay 
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Tek, the well known M.C.P. leader. The sutlawed K.M.M. t owes still in cont- 
act with the M.C.F. turough Sutan: Djercin. In short, was apparently 
a urganisation run for their purpose; ‘but in reality-it was led 

and controlled by K.M.M. and‘ tius a part of the M.P.A.J.A. and an ally of 
the M.C.F. Its secret duty. was give the final blow to the Jrr:nese when 
the. time Came» - 4 


Thus K.MAM. was. active above as won, as “This tactic of 
'collaboration' with the J:panese was incidently a copy of what Suk«rno was 
practising at the very same time in Indonésia, though in the case of the 
latter it was done on a very mich bigger scale. By Junc,. 1945, the Jz renese 
hed already sensed an imminent collapse and in M:-l-ya, as well as in 
Indonesia, they ultimately agreed to grant independence. T>rehim"s recucst 
that. Mrl<ya be placed) within the framework of, an.Independent'Gréater — 
Indwnesia was easily granted. This agreement was also accepted by the ‘Ind-ne- 
sia leaders who were preparing the Jakcrta Ch-rter of 22 June, 1945. In the 

 Cherter which peved the way for the Declaration of Inderendence of 17 Ausust, 
1945, was mentioned the name of Mleya as a part of the province of Grest 

Indonesia. 49 


Tne plan for the: joint independence of M: he and Indons sia had been 
worked out in’ July, 1945, with K.M.M. under a new name, the KESATUAN RAAYAT 
INDONESIi. SEMENJNJONG (K.R.I.S.) literslly, Union of Peninsular Indonesiens, 
still led by Ibrahim Yaacob, Dr. Burhanuddin, Onsn Sirsdj end others. It 

was agreed upon by K.R.I.S. on the Sth Ausust ts reise the red-white flag 

of Indonesia as a sign of unity with Ind=nesia; and on that very day the 
Indonesian Indenc.dence Delegation led by Sul-rno-Hatte crrived in Sing: ore 
on its way t» discuss the details of the plan with the Jrorrese S-utheest 

Asia Recional Military Commend in Srison. A scetion of the Delcrstien includ- 
ing Sukarno and Hatt went. on to Ssicon, while another remained in Mrlrya — 

tu discuss unofficially with the officials of K. RI. ,S. vo were then preparing 
a congress in Kucie Lunur. 


At that time Ibrenim Ya:e>b ond Dr. Burh-nuddin were in Trining in 
conference with the J’ nenese Military Governer for Melsya, and when the 
Sukerno-Hatte Delegation returned on 12 Ausust from Sriseon they were met there 
by Ibrezim, Dr. Burhenuddin and others at the Military Governor's Residence. 
Tze stup-over was a short one but significant. After lunch the Deles-tion 

left for the Taining Air-wrt and it was there, in one of the reception rooms, 
that Sukerno and Hatte held a brief discussion with T:ralim «nd Dr. Burhenuddin 
who gave them the aSsurance that Maleya's air. was independence united with 
Indonesia. Sukarno: told them that the Deel rztien of Indercndence was to be. 
made the following week, T> this Ibrahim enswered that he was preparing an 
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Eigh: t-Man Delo: setion to Jexcrta to ‘represent Mzl-ya in the Dec?i: 

Core: Ry and also to take part in the forming of the Rerublic of Indonesia 
Mel: as e pert... It was in this short conference that Suk-rno, flanked 
by Hatt, shook hands with Yeresb and said, “Let us furm one single 
for all” the sons of Ind Ibrshim enswered, “we, tho Mulays 
in Maleya are with loyalty, in full support of the idea of a single Motuerl-nd, 
with Meleya as a part of Free Indon:-sia.™ This event in Teinins mrked the 
peak of ‘the politics” success of the left-wing movements of the M*lays. Its 
s3cent to success had been under the. protective cover of the J-rvnese reine 
and once that. ocver was removed its fall into a decade of darlmess was swift. 


‘Por’ is plan. was crushed to pieces when three. days later Jenen 
suddenly surrendered, end the Republie of Inconesta was proclaimed by . 
Suxsrno-Hitte, with Mel: ‘ye and British Borneo out. However, K.R.I.S. 
wert on to hold its Congress on 16th and 17th August in Kuala Lumpur, and it 
was decided then that though the plan_ fora panh-Indonesian independence had 
come to naught, the struggle was to goon, and that resolution was taken up 


by the successor of K.R. TS. vhich wes dissolved, the MALAY NATIONALIST 


It is noteworthy that the plan to send a delegation to Jakarta as such 
hed been prepared. - The Delegation was to consist of Ibrahim Yaacob, Dr, 
Burhanuddin, Onan Siradj and Hesan Msnan from K.R.J.S.; rcpresenting the 
Rulers were Sultan Abdul Aziz of Pcrak, Sulten Abu Bakar of P-hang, Sultan 
Musa UGdin of Selangor or Dato Bandar Sungai Ujong and the Tengku Makhkota 
of Johore. Discussions about the Delegation were held between Ibrahim, Dr. 
Burhanuddin and the Sultan Abaul Aziz of Perak on the 15th ‘August in which 
His Highness had given his approval. But since no part of the plan could be 
carried out because of the surrender, what could be done in the light of the 
circumstances was just to hold the Congress in Kuala Lunpur and adopt a 
resolution as described above. The demand of K.R.I.S. for independence and 
unity with Indonesia was taken up by M.N.?. which began to take active poli-. 
tical participation in. the middle of 1946. 


With the fall of the Japanese power, the K.M.M./K.R.1.S.'s Independence 
plan fell flat to the ground. K.M.M. iad already come to an understanding with 
the M.P.i.J.4., a few months prior to the surrender, that when the J:panese 
were surrendering, P.E,T.A. should be sent to Kuala Lumpur. Therefore, when 
it was confirmed that Japan had surrendered, C)lonel Ibrahim Yxacob, ‘as 
Commander-in-Chief of P.E.T.A. relinquished the leadership of K.R.I.S. ta 
Dr. Burhanuddin who then convened the Cmgress on 16 fucust, 1945. Col. 
Itrahim remained in Singapore arranging for the transfer of P.E.T.A. to Kuala 
Lumpur while at the same time he waited-for the-instruction from the M.PeAsJele 
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Supreme Command. But till the: 18th no word came from Kuala Lampur. On the 
19th P.E.T.A. led by Mujor A.,Msnaf, Capt. ZskKaria and Lt. Muhammad Seid 

and 280 other ranks - all well- armed - left Singapore for Kuala Inmpur with 

a letter of, authority from Col. Ibrahim. Col, trzhim could .not go because, so 
he said, he was forced by the Ji»:nese to. go either to Ssigon or Jakarta. He 
chose the latter place. and on that same day, 19th August he, with some of his 
closest colleagues, abandoned the movement and- flew to. Jakarta, 


When P.E.TeAs reached Muar it was: stopped the M.D leader 
there, Tan Mei Sang, to let. it. go without prior instruction from 
Kuala Lumpur. However, P.E.T.A. was allowed to send a delegation of four 
officers to Kuala Lumpur, taking with them the letter from 0:1, I:rahim. 

The delegation reached Kucla Lumpur on the 20th, and through Sutan Djenain, 
they communicated with the M.P.A.J.A. Supreme Command. The outcome of the. 
discussion was that *.E. T.A. should be dissolved, because MiP A. had 
dropped the idea of resistence against the return of the British. "The 
‘reason for this change in policy," Ibrahim noted, "is the implicite belief 
of the M.P.A.J-A. in the promised of the British Government to give a 
democratic Government to the people of Malaya as soon as the Allies have 
disarmed the Japanese army and peace is establish."9°l This was announced 
through the Allied Radio in India and M.!.i4.J.4. was further requested to give 
all possible help to Keep order and peace. With this news the P.E.T.A. 


delegates returned to Muar al on 22nd August P.E.T.A. was officially dis- 
banded. © 


On the 5th September the Allies landed and soon the British Militery 
Administration (B.M.A.), was established. All the leaders of K.M.Me, | 
K.R.I.S. ond D.E.T.A. who were still in Mri-ya were arrested and jailed by 
the B.M.A. Some of them faced death sentences, but due to the intervention 


of the M.?.A.J5.A4. all of them were released soon after, to revive the 
leftist element agein. 


. The attempt to unite Ms a _— Indonesia, ‘however, had been an ill- 
jaded step. Even if Sukarno did accept the idea, nonetheless he was never 
at any stage very enthusiastic about it. Ibrchim, in taking the step, . 
completely ignored one fundamental fector: that the idea was repugnent to 
the vast majority of the Malays in Mrleya. His negotiations and plans for 
independence conducted and drawn with the Indonesian and the J:-anese leaders 
on behalf of the *M:l.ya' were highly presumptious and erroneous. It rust 
be noted that his mixed-up ideology never appealed to the M lays in general. 
It went too far against the established M:lsy tradition of respect and 
loyalty. towards the instituted government. This’ explained why T>rahim . 
failed to inspire the Melays, as a whole (as Sukarno managed to do in 
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Indonesia), into taking advantage of the J»panese Recime. He himself 
finally saw the hopelessness of the situation when he withdrew to Indnesia. 


MALAY~INDONESIAN NATION.LISMS; COM ARISON. 


It is generally accepted that the M: ley and the Irgonesian nationalist 
“ovements began as a reaction against the encroachment upon their respective 
spheres of life by the new, twentieth century. alien population, especially 
the Europeans and the Chinese. In Mclaya this reaction started in about 
1926 when the first Malay association was formed. In Iriionesia it started 
very much earlier - in 1908 when the first party which was 'rurely cultural 
and social' was founded. In M:l:ya the "social and cultural' aspect or 
phase of the movement lasted till 1957 when quasi-political parties sprang 
upe iIn Indonesia it took only four years to reach the political stage. 
In 1912 the first fully political party emerged from the earlier SAREKAT 
DsGaNG ISL:M which was formed but one year previously. From 1912 onwards 
the Indonesian movement never looked back, but proceeded step by frustrating 
step towerds the achieVement of political independence. Its growth was 
spectacular and its strife was dramatic. Mplay nationalism, on the other 
hand, was full of caution in its progress. Its growth was.so slow that it 
gave the impression that nationalism emong the M-lays was an evolutionary 
rather than a revolutionary attitude. It showed more drags and reluctance 
than drive and eagerness, and in this was very CACO ‘te the Indonesian 
nationalism. 


The slow growth towards political maturity was even conceded by one 
of their leaders, Tengku /hmad, the founder-Tresident of the "rheng Melty 
Association, when he said in his inaugural speech on 21 Merch 1938, 
“although the movement is a little late in coming - if we take full cogni- 
zance of our material backwardness - we still have time to make up past 
defieiencies."9°2 There were several factors that explained this ‘timid! 
nature of the nationalist movement in Mrl.yae According to Ishak Haji 
Mu Nammad, 


"The failure of the movement (during the pre-war days) e:n be 
attributed to the lack of really sincere, daring and honest leaders 
among the Mzlays. Usually the choice of leadership then fell on 
prominent government servants even if they had little qualification . 
for leadership in any movement. Even if they had the necessary 
qualifications, they had not the adequate time to pay attention to 
the national need, and perhaps because of their position, they took 
little notice of the condition of the people. nS 
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Ishak made a pertinent observation on the leadership of the Maley na- 
tionalist movement. Malay nationalism, though pioneered by the Arabic 3 
educated, was essentially a child of English education. The movement 
derived its leadership mainly from the English educated, both foreign and 
locally trained intelligentsia, and this group sprang chiefly from the Royal 
families and the families of the Chiefs. The establishment of such exclusive 
institutions as the Malay College, moreover, ensured to those born with 
traditional privilege the leadership of the race. This f-ct was borne out 
clearly by the first batch of leaders which included Tengku Ahmad in Pahang 
and Tengku Ismail in Selangor. Both of them were closely related to the 
Royal Houses of Paharig and Negeri Sembilan respectively. Others, such as Onn 


in Johore; Dato Husain in Pahang and Tengka Abdul Kadir in Singapore, all 
came from prominent families which enjoyed traditional respect, The presence 


of these leaders at ‘the political helm had a is awe effect on neers 
development, 94 widd 


This was the very opposite of the ‘cndanioaliis leaders. In Indonesia 
the educated echelon sprang not only from the aristocracy but also from the 
small Indonesian middle class 6f merchants, teachers and government servants. 
Their first nationak leader, Dr. Wahidin Soedirohusodo, came from a farmer- 
family but because of his. ‘exceptional intelligence' he rose up to be a 
graduate in medicine: and later emerged as a national leader, Other well 
known leaders, such as Soekarno himself, who is a son of a village school 
teacher,. and Tan Malaka, the famous Moscow trained communist leader, came . 
from insignificant fomilies. Thus there was a tendency among the Indonesian 
leaders to be more revolutionary than those in Malaya, for they felt more 
free from the shackles of traditionalism -than their Malayan counterparts. 


However, the main reason that. gave rise to. this difference in the rate 
of growth was the fact that Malay nationalism was. still embodied in the. 
feudal social structure. It was more a case of 2 new wine in an old bottle, 
The defeudalization process effected mainly the spiritual side of the Malays 
and only to a very limited extent did it affect the social structure in.a 
physical sense. The erosion of the traditional leadership by the.rise of: 
those not born within the circle of traditional leaders, was yet just beginn- 
ing before the Second World War. -In Indonesia the encroachment upon the 
traditional field of leadership started. in fact at. the turn of the Century 
when the Dutch, for fear of the growing influence of pan-Islamism, made western 


54. Dato Husain was the late father of Dato Razak the present ‘Deputy Prime 
Minister and was one of the four Major Chiefs of Pahang. He held the 
Vice=Presidency of the Pahang Malay Association. | 
Tengku Abdul Kadir was Vice-President of the Singapore Malay Union, and 
was a descendant of former Sultan Husain of Johore. 
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education available to the indigenous population.9> Writing about the develop- 
ment of this new elite in Indonesian society, one writer observed, ".... it 

- would be possible to view the entire Twentieth Century social history of 
Indonesia as.a gradual lowering of the prestige of the Princes and Regents." 

The rise of this new elite led.to the transfer of the allegiance of the masses 
from the traditional leaders to the new. This process was given impetus by 

the "creation of new social strata as a result of the diversification of the | 
economy and the impact of’ a variety of intellectual influences, "56 


This was not so in Malaya. The ‘diversification of economy' in Malaya 
affected: only the alien population and not the Malays - at least not beyond 
the replacement of bartering with the use of money, The British policy of 
respecting Malay customs and culture, and of preserving the traditional leaders, 
had the effect of ossifying the social order, while the shorter period of 
colonial rule too gave to this process an additional emphasis. The end result 
of all these factors was that Malay nationalism during the pre-War days was 
more of an attempt of a feudal society to adapt itself to the new world order 
of democracy and socialism, rather than a national uprising of a people 
seeking its political freedom from the domination of others, 


The dearth of truly nationalistic leaders , comparable to those in 
Indonesia, was openly deplored by the Malays. Tengku Ismail, in his inaugural 
speech as the President of the Selangor Malay Association said, 


-" e0e- We all lack leaders who can lead us to national salvation. It 
is with the view to seeking leaders for the future that this Association 
is founded to-day. This Association will send Malays for higher studies 
in Egypt and Europe. When they finish their studies they will return 
to Malaya as the leaders of our children and grand-children. Then only 
will we be free from this oppression and ee by these foreign 
races in our Country."9/ 


In the light of this statement the Malay nationalist struggle was, therefore, 
still in the ‘beginning stage' by 1938. It had not really entered into the 
political arena, but was still in the process of preparing to do so. By then 
the Indonesian nationalist movement had become already a formidable challenger © 
to the Dutch Colonial Government. It had attempted to overthrow the Government 
by force in the Communist revolts of 1925 and 7 and had threatened it by 


55. See KAHIN, G.M.T., Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia pe 47, for } 
comments on this. 


56. PAUKER, C.J. (Quoting R. V. NIEL in his Ph.D. Thesis on Development of the 
Indonesian Elite in the early Twentieth Century, Cornell Univ. Feb. — 
p. 322) FAR EASTERN SURVEY, Sept. 1958, p. 129. 


57. MAJELIS. 23 November 1938. 
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the mass smewement: under Soekarno in 1928 when the first attempt proved abortive, 


In their titans political aims, the Indonesian nationalists sought 
after the political independence of the Country as early as possible. This 
aim was first adopted by SAREKAT ISLAM as early as 191}. The nationalist lea- 
ders even dared to choose to co-operate with the Authority only whén they 
considered it to be politically advantageous to do'so, The Malayan leaders 

on the other hand, icoked upon the Government as the architect of their 
national destiny, They looked up to it for help and protection against the 
alien pressure. As a result, their political: was comparatively unambitious. 
In 1930 the Raja er? of Perak, at a dirner given in his honour in London, 


said, 


es te think the Yewecnit form of government. is really the best for 
Country (Malaya)-and its people. Iwill not say it is perfect; 
but if it is not it is trying hard to be so, and I hope it will © 
become perfect in due course, At the present moment every body is 
contented and happy; although, of course, I have heard a few people, 
whom I call supermen, are crying for a change of government, but I 
am glad they are in a minority in my Country, and I do not think they 
are generally liked. The Country is not quite ready for any change 
of politics vet, ard I do not think it will be ready for a good ae 
years to come "59 


No doubt the Raja Mu2a was not a political leader; but to the tradition-bound 
Malays his words ranked second only to the semi-sacred 'Titah' of the Sultans. 
In 1930 he was very much a national leader to the Malays, and as such he was 
"speaking the mind of his countrymen". Anyway, such an expression of satis- 
faction for the cexisting-political order was not a rare one. The FRESS PRESS 
noted, "There is nothing particularly new in this for it has been common place 
kmowledge for many years."60 This attitude wrs also to be found -mong the righ- 
tist political leaders. Even by 1938, their dissetisfaction had barely begun to 
be, voiced. The political changes aimed at were we]l1 advenced in the future. 

To quote Tengku Ahmad again, "..... we will all strive together for. the success 
of this movement which is designed to ley the foundations of the welfare of our 


future generation", 61 


58. ‘Raja Muda" is the Malay title for the ) Apparent to the Throne. 'Titah' 
is the Royal Command. 


59. BRITISH MALAY: JOURNAL. June 1930. 


60. FREE PRESS. 27. June 1930. 


61. FREE PRESS, 22 March 1938. 
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. Indonesia the old elite, which. was compromised by its exploitative alliance 
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Another arresting feature of the Malay nationalists that made them unique 
in this part of the world, was the ‘paradox that they upheld the feudal social 
structure,. The Indonesian nationalists, and in fact nationalists of other 
countries in this area, strove to do away with the old social order. > aan 


with the Dutch against its own people, became the first and the principal 
target of the growing nationalism. In fact, it was only after the position of 
the traditional bureaucracy had been considerably undermined that nationalism 
made rapid headway. But in Mclaya this process was reversed. The rising Malay 
nationalism exalted the Malay aristocracy and courted royal patronage as far 

as it was possible. In view of the state of social development of the Malays 
then this was inevitable, The Malays woke up from their political slumber only 
to find themselves already left far behind by the other races in their own : 
Country; and, seeing no new materials evailable for leadership, they had no 
choice but to accept that Which was available. There were obvious points of 
strength as well as weskness in this. The FREE PRESS commented, | 


. “ . It will not have been overlooked that in Pahang the Association 
has the blessing of the Sultan - almost certainly an essential point 
under present conditions - and that. Malay Royalty played a prominent 
part in the inaugural meeting.. This in itself mst restrict the scope 
of the Association's work, but it can not be avoided at this juncture, 
Similarly other leaders are Malays holding prominent posts in government 
services, which again- mst impose restrictions on the extent to which 
they can propose schemes to which the High Commissioner may be opposed, 
and must curtail criticism of. Government action and policy." 


‘Thus. the Royal patronage added another impediment on the path of the 
Malay nationalist political progress. Nationalism, which was usually free’ 
from any. vested interest, save the very overall interests of the nation, in 
Malaya became entangled with feudal consideration for vested interest of a 
particular class. On the credit side, the advantage of this development was 
that there was comparatively a greater possibility for the Malay masses to 
unite into a really integrated body. Since there were no redical changes in 
the social order, Malay nationalism was not faced with the difficulty of 
having to reconcile the various new social clesses as in the Indonesian society. 
The masses, as in days of old, were generally still solidly behind the leaders, 
and once the latter chose to oppose the Government, as in the case of Malay 
opposition to the implementation of the Malayan Union Comptetatiqn :3 in 1946, 
the Malays rose up to the occasion as an organized body. 


Also noteworthy in this respect was the high degree of imperviousness 
of the Malay people to foreign ideological doctrines, The people in general 
accepted what the leaders stood for, not without ‘question, of course, when 
it was necessary, but on the whole they showed considerable solidarity. The 


62, FREE PRESS, Editorial, 24 March 1958. 
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few leftists who differed from the rest were mostly immigrants from Indonesia 
who had not full become integral members. of the Maley commnity, They were 
looked upon as strangers, and their leftist ideology was repulsive to -the 
Malays. This accounted for the failure ‘of the leftist ideology to spread 
widely in Malaya, and the scant iste.) ue? ise the leftist activities by 
the Malay nationelists, 


The Indonesinn notion list movement had. none of these advantages The 
upsetting of the old order of the society by local and foreign forces, and the 
subsequent rise of e« new social order, resulted in a ‘loosening' of the social 
body, thus incressing its permexbility for all. sorts of ideclogical influences. 
Consequently there arose a riot in political doctrines and the wellnigh © ; 
impossibility of achieving any degree of inntional solidarity comparable to 

that of the Malay movement. The more politically conscious Indonesians could 
have presented far more formideble movement ‘then they did, had the 
leadership not been riddled with ideological differences. But this condition 
was not obtained and any attempt at a unity on a national basis could only be 
made during the time of extreme stress during the occupation by the Japanese, 
and even then the unity achieved could only exist temporarily. 


Religion had been an important factor in ‘on nationnl uprising, both 
in Malaya and Indonesia, -In Malaya it was the reformist movement of Islam that 
awakened the Malay political consciousness, In Indonesia it was the attraction 
of pan-Islamism that first gave the Indonesians a social binding force. Both 
the Indonesians and the Malays sought spiritual refuge in, as well as derived 
inspiration from, Islam. However, the respective roles of Islam in Malayan 

and Indonesian politics before 1945 showed considerable variation, In 
Indonesia, Islam, after sparking off Indonesian nationalism, continued to play 
a dominant role in the nationalist movement, The first political party itself 
was Islamic in nature, and from the date of its formation till about 1919, 
Islam enjoyed its political heyday in Indonesia. Besides being merely a 
theological denomination, Islam also offered “an ideological rationsle to those 
who were restive under alien colonial domination." From 1919 till the outbreak 
of the War Islam suffered a political eclipse, but it would be erroneous to 
think that it ceased to play its role altogether during this period. It 
continued tg "act as a catalyst on other revolutionary elements in the crucible 
of change." Islam regained its importance after the War when political p-r-- 
ties based on Islam became more active. 


63. Dato Onn said that the MALAY NATION'LIST P/RTY in 1946 (representing the 
peak of the activities of Malay leftist movement) had only about 6,000 
members among more than two and a half million Malays. He added that the 
membership was confined largely bes the unemployed and. disgruntled youths. 

(in an interview). ~ 


64. VAN DER KROEF, M., “The Role. of Islam in Indonesian Nationalism and 
Politics. p. 33. 
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In Malaya, Islam had not played a dominant role in politics. It 
pioneered Maley nationalism but stopped short in about 1926, when under the 
economic and political pressures from the alien population, Malay political 
attitudes became more secularist. The reason being, though Islam was 
unquestionably the Religion of the Malays, its political doctrine after 1900 
apparently underwent a raidcal change. The deposition of the Caliph by the 
Turkish nationalists in 1924, shocked, if not annoyed, the comparatively more 
conservative Malays. To them it was most impious to go against Calinh or the 
Sultan, the Shadow of Allah on earth. However convincing the argument in 
favour of the deposition and however srectacular the subsequent social develon- 
ment in Turkey might be, the Malays remained scertical of the wisdom of the 
action, and gradually they lost more and more interest in pnan-Islamism. Islam 

again became a mere religion and ceased to be a political activator .©5 It 
was not until the vost-war period that such parties as the PATI ISLAM SE-MALAYA 
(Pan Peninsula Islamic Party) emerged. 


In the final analysis, therefore, Mclay nationalism before 1945 formed 
a story quite unique in many ways. Its peaceful and ‘evolutionary' growth 
gave the impression that the Mrlays were still very much asleep politically 
before the War. This, of course, was not the case. Underneath the mantle of 
feudalism and the calm social surface, complex cultural and socio-economic 
processes were at work in a slow and prosaic way. The extent of and the rate 
at which these processes were at work, were not comnarable to those similar 
processes taking place in Indonesia; but they could not by any means be 
ignored if a true understanding of the nost-war Melay rolitical movement was 
to be ontained. After all, the physical manifestation of any nationalist 
movement was only one of its aspects and not the most imrortant either. Per- 
haps non-violence was a Malayen virtue, for it was the hall mark of the pre- 
war history of M:laya; and not even such a significant historical event as 
the political uprising of the Malays could fail to share it. 


65. Actually there was no change in Islamic rolitical doctrine. Islam 
enjoined the deposition of unwise and corrunt rulers and the event in 
Turkey was merely a vigorous application of what had been hitherto only 
an idealistic political belief. But to.the M:lays it clashed with both 
their religious and traditional concept of politics. 
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TAN CHENG LOCK 


- Dato Sir .(now Tun) Cheng-lock Tan is best known today for his leadership 
of the Malayan Chinese after the Second World War, in connection with the 
Federation of Malay constitutional proposals, ‘the Emergency, and the attainment 
* of independence by Malaya. Even before the War, ‘however, Dato Tan had esta- 

blished himself as a and, in a sense, as a political 
leader, 


The Gilneas in Malaya present a unique problem in the history of the 
m™ world. Their présence in about the same numbers as the Malays, the -acknowledge 
mm. natives of the country, is undoubtedly the prime factor in-making Malaya "the — 

mm: perfect example of a plural society"l, This feature of Malaya's history, however, 
did not make its presence really felt until after the Second World War. The 

main reason for this is to be found in the nature of the Chinese — an: 
Malaya before the war. 


The. most fact about the Chinese. in before the wer was. 
their dividedness. This was summed up by Professor Emerson when he said: 


The Chinese form. no single coumunity which cen be viewed as a political 

: or social entity for other than statistical purposes. Even leaving 

' aside the vital distinction which must be drawn on economic lines ..... 
there still remain two other cross-classifications of basic importance: 

the local born as against the immigrant Chinese and the various stocks 

of Chinese as against each other. No simple line can be drawn certainly, 

as far as political consciousness is concerned.@ 


Of these divisions, the most significant was that between the local-born 
and the China-born. The Chinese have been settling in Malaya for centuries. 
As a résult of this there has been established in Malaya a group of Chinese 
known as the Babas who have completely lost touch with China and therefore — 
lost much of their Chinese-ness. ‘This group forms the nucleus of the local- 
born Chinese population of — 3 


1. Rupert Emerson, in his Sosenint to Frank H. King's ' The New Malayan Nation 
(IPR, New York, 1957). 


2. Emerson: Malaysia, (New York, 1937). p. 282. 
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Two historical factors make this last fact important. In the first 
place, although the Chinese have been settling in Malaya since at least the 
sixteenth century, it was not until about 1870 onwards that the Chinese came 
to Malaya in large annual numbers. The inevitable result was that the long- 
established local-born Chinese and the numerous new migrants ‘and immigrants 
were brought into sharp contrast, if not conflict, with each other. The main 
importance of this result lay in the fact that it "made the assimilation of the 
newcomers by the long established Malayan Chinese more difficult. In the 
second place, this difficulty was further accentulated by the fact that Malaya 
- or, more strictly, the Straits Settlements part of it - was a British Colony. 
Because of the citizenship laws, educational system and good government esta- 
blished by the British in Malaya, the local-born Chinese tended to become more 
and more local=born=conscious and British conscious. The rise of Chinese 
nationalism around the beginning of this century, on the other hand, tended to 
make the China-born Chinese more and more China-and Chinese=conscious. In 
fact this latter conséiousness even affected some of the long-established local- 
born Chinese, particularly the "elite" among them, with the result that a 
divided loyalty was developed in them, This was best illustrated in the case. 
of Dr. Lim Boon Keng who was the most notable - the — Chinese leaders 
before the advent of Tan Cheng Lock, 


~The second most significant fact about the Chinese in Malaya before the 
war was that apart from the elite, the Straits British Chinese Association, | 
they were generally apathetic towards Malayan politics. This, of course, 
was partly the result of their dividedness itself, The greater attractiveness 
of the politics of China, and "the political and social traditions which (the 
Chienan? brought with them''5, combined with the agreeableness of the British 
government to their ways ana. thoughts, were also contributing factors to their 
apathy as regards Malayan politics. Perhaps the most important reason for 
their apathy, however, lay in the fact that the Chinese came to Malaya mainly 
to earn a livelihood or to amass wealth, and in the consequent fact that most 
of them were transients in Malaya. 


The dividedness of the Malayan Chinese and their apathy as regards 
Malayan politics were, of course, reflected in the nature of their leadership. 
This question of leadership, even in the abstract, is a very complicated one. 
It becomes especially complicated, however, when applied to Malaya and even 
more so when applied to the Chinese in Malaya.: Making the best of a bad | 
‘situation, however, I have to the’ beans of ww — analysed it to its 
essentials as follows: 


Basically it was sectional and. 


When and it was also non=political. 


3 Emerson: Malaysia, Pe 505. See also Francis G. Carnell: "Constitutional 
Reforms and Elections in Malaya," Pacific Affairs, 2326 
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and where it was non=sectional, and political4, it was "extrinsic", 
i.e. artifically created. or the British for purposes of 
aiministration, 


When and it was political and. “mintrinsion, it was 

When: ana it. non-sectional, boli intrinsic" and foreign- 
orientated, it. was. also "intellectual" in the sense that it was carried 
the and on of their community. 


That, ‘briefly, was the of inate. leadership 
before the war or, at any rate, up. to the advent of Tan. Chon: Ioek. .-In view of 
this, it was hardly surprising that neither at a sectional nor at a ational" 
level did ‘any importanti-mass'-movement Vee Maleyan . politics arise among, - 
the Chinese the ware 


We see, ‘thet the war the in Meleva were @-nerally 
divided among themselves and politically apathetic towards Mrlaya; -so that they 
did not represent to a great extent the political problem that they presented 
after the war. It is against this general background of the Chinese in Mc laya 
that we shall examine Tan leadership: of them. 


“Tan Chong. Loek was 1883 into a ‘prominent and ong: 
Malacca family. Educated in Inglish, he took up schoolmastering. for 6 years be- 
fore joining the rubber industry in 1908. Beginning as the assistant manager of © 
a rubber estate he rapidly made -his way up until he eventually became the director 
of about 20 rubber and industrial companies including the Malaka Pinda Rubber 
Estates Limited, the United Malacca Rucber Est:tcs Lirited, the Oversea Chinese . 


Banking Corporation, Sime Darby arid Company, Limited, and the Malaya Tribune Press 
Limited. 


It was as a result of his success in-business and industry that Ten Cheng 
Lock owed his rise as a public figure. Helped no doubt by his Enslish education 
and his experience as a schoolmaster, he rapidly rose to prominence in his 
commnity. Significantly enough, his first notable public achievement was his 
appointment as a Justice of the Peace and a Malaca Municipal Commissioner in 1912 
These were the usual preliminary. appointments which the British Government made 
to anyone whom it wished to foster as a commmnity leader. In 1916 these appoint- 
ments were followed by one to the Malacca Rural Board while in 1925 and 1933 they 


led to his appointment to the Straits Settlements Legislative and Executive 
Councils respectively. 


4. In this context, “this term must be taken to mean both political in itself, 
strong political: implications. 
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In the meanwhile, encouraged and helped no doubt by the above appoint- 
ments, Tan Cheng Lock was becoming increasingly active in the unofficial field 
of public life as well, In November, 1915, after the outbreak of the First- 
World War, he took a prominent part in restarting the Malacca branch of the 
Straits Chinese British Association (SCBA), and subsequently he took a leading 
part in its activities. The most important of these were in the reformation of 
the Chinese Company of the Malacca Volunteer Corps and in the raising of funds 
to present, on behalf on the Malacca Chinese, an aeroplane to the British Govern- 
ment, At this time, Tan Cheng Lock, who was a committee member, also proved _ 
extremely useful to. the association as a drafter of letters protesting against 
various acts of mesapremeaabeancs by local British bysiicaapenss and private persons 
against the Chinese. 


After the war Tan Cheng Lock distinguished himself in a wider field, In 
1918 he was appointed by the Malacca Chinese Chamber of Commerce to represent 
it on the newly-formed United Malaya Council (subsequently known as the Malaya 
Association) in Kuala Lumpur, In the same year he also became a member of the 
Anglo-Chinese College Council which was formed by the Methodist Mission to 
establish an Institute of Higher Education in Malaya. The advent of rubber 
restriction led Tan Cheng Lock to organize various meetings of Malacca planters, 
Eventually he founded the Asiatic Planters' Association which was subsequently . 
merged in the.Malayan Estate Owners! Association, of which he was a founder 
and the president from 1931 onwards. He was the vice-president of the Malacca 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce from 1926 onwards while sions 1928 to 1935 he was 
the president of the SCBA, Malacca branch. pees 


It was in connection with his work in the Straits Settlements legis- 
lative Council, however, that Tan Cheng Lock established himself as a Malayan 
Chinese leader. His appointment to this Council came as a result of its being 
enlarged in January, 1923, to bring its. strength up to 13 officials and "13 
nominated unofficials. One of the steps by which this enlargement was made 
was by the increase in the number of Chinese representatives on it from one to 
three, This was done by the creation of seats for a Chinese representative 
from Penang and from Malacca, in addition to-the Singapore seat. It was to the 


latter of these two ‘seats that appointed 
Tan Cheng 


In mite of the enlarged nature. of the Council sks which he came, the 
position of Tan Cheng Lock and his fellow nominated members in it was little 
different from that of their predecessors. To begin with they still owed their 
Places in the Council to the fact that they were nominated, more or less arbi- 
trarily, by the Governor. The obvious limitations which this fact placed on 
the importance of their position were further increased by the fact that the 
Council was still controlled by the official majority, due to the Governor's 


continued possession of the casting wes with the unofficials merely a second 
chorus. 
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' subjects into the Malayan Civil Service, the regularisation of Chinese marriages, 
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Ocassionally, of course, certain members of this chorus would prove 
to be quite refractory and insist on having their voices heard individually, 

It was mainly on account of his "refractory" exploits in the Council that Tan 
Cheng Lock earned for himself the distinotion of being a Malayan Chinese leader, 
for he was undoubtedly the only, if not the first, of the Asian members of the 
Council to engage in them persistently and consistently, This he did in the 
course of four consecutive terms which he served ain 1923 


The reason Tan Lock timed cuit tia ‘We: wash a seems to- 
lie mainly in his wealth and education. » His wealth enabled: him to speak and 
act freely and to devote more of his time and energy to public matters. It» 
also enabled him to further the interest he hed acquired in these matters and 
in knowledge generally. A wealthy liberal is powerfully placed. For, two of 
the most. important factors in Tan Cheng Lock's life and leadership were his 

wealth, togethor with his Scholerliness and in 


This is best brought out, I think, by Rom Landau’ s account of him in hn 
book Seven, written before the war. To begin with, Landau pointed out how well 
versed Tan Cheng Lock was in the cuitural, political ‘and economic matters of 
foreign countries as well as of Malaya. Landau also indicated how thorough 
and scholarly Tan Cheng Lock was by mentioning the fact that on opening some 
of the books in the latter's library he found in practically everyone of them 
"whole pages.... covered with pencil notes and remarks", Finally, Landau 
emphasised how imbued Tan Cheng Lock was in philosophy be mentioning the pre- 
sence of such famous works as those of Plato, Schopenhauer and Nietzche in the 
library, by describing how Tan Cheng Lock's whole being was transformed from 
one of quietness to one of liveliness when he talked about the subject, and by 
mentioning the fact that he spent the rest of his visit - a heated conversation 


about Western philosophy" 


Tan Cheng Lock earned his reputation as a leader of the Chinese mainly 
through his championship of such causes as the admission of non-European British 


the ababdonment of the official majority in the Legislative Council, the intro- 
duction of elections and the inclusion of Asians on the Excutive Council. Tan 
Cheng Lock's championship of most of these causes was undoubtedly inspired by 
his reading of accounts of earlier or similar occasions when these causes had 
been brought up in other British outposts, for his knowledge of ‘history and 


political ° philosophy was both weep and wide. 


This remark, however, does not seem to be applicable to Tan Cheng Lock's 
championship of the Malayan Chinese against the "pro-Malay policy". For this 
policy was the one which came very much to the forefront after 1930 when Sir 
Cicil Clementi was Governor of the Colony and High Commissioner of the Federated 


5. Rom Landau: Seven (London, 1937); pp. 170-71. 
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Malay States... The of ‘the ‘this policy was the 
Decentralisation scheme which Clementi put forward for the Malay States in 1931. 
Evidences of the policy, however, were supposed to have been revealed by the 
land, educational and immigration policies of the Government in the Straits 
Settlements... As a result of this the Chinese leaders in Malaya, led by Tan 
Cheng Lock, attacked these policies vigorously and labelled them "pro-Malay." 
It was whild in the process of attacking these policies that Tan Cheng Lock 
renewed his call, first made in 1926, for the development of a united, self- 
governing Malayan nation = an ideal which had long been advocated by various 
writers and officials, and which in fact seemed to have been what some of 
Clementi's policies themselves were aimed at. As a practical expression of his 
sincerity in making this call, Tan Cheng Lock declared his support for the 
Government's ban on the Kompintang in 1932.6 


Tan Cheng Lock's championship of all the above mentioned causes, in 
which he was supported by the Straits Chinese British Association, wes carried 
on, of course, largely in the legislative Council, As was to be expected, the 
response he met with from the Government was limited, his only apparent successes 
being in connection with the appointment of an Asian, none other than he himself, 
to the Executive Council for the first time in 1933, the creation of the Straits 
Settlements Civil Service as a separate part of the Malayan Civil Service, in 
1936 and the passing of the Civil Marriage Ordinance in 1940. As for the res- 
ponse he received from the public, this too, as was to be expected, was limited. 
The only sizable response he seemed to have net with was in connection with 
his opposition to the "pro-Malay Policy". This response, however, was largely 
an incidental part of a general stirring to consciousness of the Malayan Chinese 
as regards Malayan politics. This stirring to consciousness, of course, was 
mainly due to the fact that the "pro-Malay basics had come closely upon the 
heels of the Depression. 


Tan Cheng Lock's leadership of the Malayan Chinese before the was then 

_-was basically, but not exclusively, one of the English educated, British citizen- 
ed Straits Chinese, particularly those of Malacca and Singapore. It was also 
‘largely one of an "intellectual" and "indirect" nature, being not only the 
result of his "intellectual" background but also being carried on in the form of an 
an advocacy of various causes vis-a-vis thc Govern=cnt and vis-a-vis the Chinese. . 
Towards the close of his Legislative Council days, the Chinese in Malaya did 
begin to show signs of becoming conscious about Malayan politics but this was 
mainly. due to the circumstances and events of the time. 


In 1934 and 1935, when he was already past 50, Tan Cheng Lock retired 
from the Legislative and Executive Councils respectively in order to take ‘his 
wife to Europe for a rest-cure. That his retirement from these Councils was 
intended to mark his permanent retirement from public life as well, was sugge- 
—_ among other things w the fact — spending two years in Switzerland 


6. 19.10.32. 
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for the sake of his wife's health, he spent a further two years in London, only 
returning to Malaya in July, 1939, when war in Europe was imminent. On his 
return he took no active part in. public life. . In 1940, however, he is stated 


to have discussed the idea of. ees a ses Chinese association with | 
Mr. Yong Shook Lin, 7 


It was the outbreak of the. wee Tan Cheng Sack: back into 
active public life. Staying at Bangalore, South India, he became a member of 
the wed gga ‘Association... In September, 1943, when the war in Europe was almost 


This ‘seemed have; been envisaged on a Its 
members were from all. over India and prior to that from all the territories of 
Southeast. Asia, Its principal objects, as Tan Cheng Lock told the inaugural 
meeting and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, were "to protect and 
further the important interests of ourselves as Overseas-Chinese .and. to. consider 
the many problems of post-war settlement affecting the ‘Overseas-Chinese in the. 
Eastern Territories now in enemy occupation" , "to deal with the problems of 
Chinese evacuees", "to consider problems relating to war damage-and losses 
sustained by the Chinese ae" and "to study means of assisting the efforts of 
the United Nations in regaining (the Japanese) occupicd territories and of co- 
operating in the wer efforts of China", In p¥actice it was.also meant, as Tan 
Cheng: Lock told the inaugural meeting, to unite the Chinese for their. ‘own 
survival and self=preservation" and, as he told the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, “to consider post-war problems affecting Malaya as a whole", 9 Such 
was the scale on which the OCAI was conceived or represented, ~ 


In actual fact, however, it was far from being a grand affair. In the 
first place, its real main interest seems to have been largely economic and 


private. This can be seen by the fact that the primary objects of the Associa 
tion were really: 


(a) to protect and further the domestic , economic, ccmmmnitel. political 
and other interests of the Overseas Chinese in India and China .... 


(b) to facilitate the co-operation of Overseas Chinese in India and China 
for their mutual benefit in o11 their spheres of activity particularly 
in that relating to their means of livelihood. ; 


The fact that the membership of the OCAI was open to companies and wsiteitiititain 
as well as to private individuals, and the fact the question of war damge and 


losses occupied much of the OCAI's and Tan Cheng Lock's attention also. indjcate 
the real trend of its sae mates) 


7. This information was given tome by Mr. Tan Sicw Sin, his son, 


8. Malayan Problems, (Singapore, 1947) Pe 1. 
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In the second place, the three principal offices in the OCAI were shared 
between Tan Cheng Lock and his son, Tan Siew Sin, the former being the Presi- 
dent and the latter both Secretary and Treasurer. In the third place, had it 
not heen for the fact that Tan Cheng Lock's inaugural address to the Associa~ 
tion and his letter of notification to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 


were reprinted in his book, Malayan Problems, very little would have bess heard 
about the OCAI today.. 


The OCAI, then, was ele as important as it was made out or planned to be. 
The reason for this seems to lie in the fact that it was essentially nothing 
more than an attempt by Tan Cheng Lock to try out his idea of a Malayan Chinese 
Association, adapted to the conditions of the time. Viewed in this light most 
of the enigmas which surround the Association = its lateness in being formed 
its communal character, its apparent lack of success = can be explained away. 
For, as we have seen, Tan Cheng Lock was essentially a man of ideas, Ideas 
attracted him and he attracted ideas. Thus it was that he frequently went in 
pursuit of or championed ideas and when he did this he was apt to bring a 
horde of other ideas along to help him, regardless of their pertinence or 
consistency, Because of this his pursuits always seemed grand, but only in 
theory; in practice they failed. 


That the OCAI was largely an attempt by Tan Cheng Lock to try out his 
idea of a Malayan Chinese Association, seems to be confirmed by the Pact. that 
in his letter of notification to the Secretary of State for the Colonies he 
méntioned the fact that "on our return to Malaya those of our members who are 
Malayans will constitute themselves into a Malayan Chinese Association ..." 10 
The fact that together with this letter he submitted a "Memorandum on the — 
Future of Malaya" quite independently of the Association and the fact that his 
two subsequent wartime -memoranda were submitted in the same way, is. perhaps 
another indication, firstly, of the nominal nature of the Association and, 
of Tan Cheng. Lock*s preoccupation with ideas only, 


The first of the shenb-tinnkinniit memoranda was written at Sis suggestion 
of a Colonial Office official - no doubt the same one who at this time also 
approached other persons and associations connected with Malaya for their . 
views on the rehabilitation of post-war Malaya. These views were. obviously 
meant for the Malayan Planning Unit which had been quietly set, up by the 
Government in London in July, 1943, to plan a’ post war Malaya, and to which, 
incidently, Sir George Maxwell, a close friend of his, later suggested Tan 
Cheng Lock should be appointed. 


The second written in June, took the form,. of "Comments 
on the Association of British Malaya's Memorandum on the Reconstruction of 


Malaya," while the. last was written in apparentiy. as a. reminder of the 
other, 


10, Tan: Malayan Problems, p. 7. 
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In these memoranda Tan Cheng Iock demanded that on its return to Malaya. 
the British Government should declare. a "bold,. generous and imaginative polloy", 
in the formilation’ ‘of which the representatives of the important Malayan com ._ 
munities should’ participate or’ be consulted. He then wade his suggestions: as 
to what this polich should ‘consist of. Most of these had already been made by . 
him in the Legislative Council before the war and they: dealt chiefly with two 
main ideas: firstly, the creation of a United Malaya, inclusive on Singapore, | 
and its development towards full responsible government within .the British 
Commonwealth; and secondly, the creation of a Malayan nation through the gran~_ 

ting of equal citizenship rights to all the domiciled communities in Malaya. 
These proposals of Tan's were accepted by the Planning Unit and — in 
its Malayan Union framework for post-war Malaya. 


1945 


; 


MALAYAN UNION: AND FEDERATION 1 PROPOSALS 
With the of the war in 1945, ‘was made to put., 
the Malayan Union plan into effect. This plan, briefly, was the merger of the’ 
nine Protected Malay States,. together with ‘the Colony of the Straits Settle- 
ments, excluding Singapore, into-one British Colony, and liberal eitizenship 
proposals, It was met with a storm of protest from the Malays. The ‘support - 
which the plan received from the Chinese. and other non=Malay communities, on 
the other hand, did not reach anything like the strength of the Malay protestss. 

The reason seemed to be that these ‘communities were: still politically: apathetic, 
or inept, at least as. far as Malayan politics’ were ‘Concerned. This was due to 
the fact that, unlike the Malays, they still- lacked any strong incentive to 

become ‘politically conscious about Malaya. It was also probably due-to the fact 
that the war had deprived them, permanently or temporarily, of most of their . 
leaders - through overseas and elimination OF association with, 

the Japanese. 


As of the protests from the Malays’ ana ‘the lack- of 
the non-Malays, the British.Government faltered and began to reconsider its ; 
Malayan Union plan. The first step in this direction was taken as early as 
March, 1945. In his speech in Parliament on the 18th of that month Mr. Creech~ 
Jones said that "... the Order-in-Council establishing the Malayan Union is ~~ 
only intended to be a framework. It leaves for consultation: and subsequent © 
decision many of the most important matters relating to the actual aan 

of the Union ..." Mr. Creech~Jones then went on to, Say, Woes “the whole of the 
citizenship and what constitutes citizenship. is now referred to Malaya for 
consultations with all sections of opinion... and no final conclusion will *- 
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_ . The above promise was, as we shall.see, subsequently repeated again 
and again.by various officials of the British Government both in Malaya and 
in Britain., However, the way in which it set about fulfilling the promise 
was, to. say the least, somewhat irregular and careless. For.one thing, it. 
never bothered to reveal beforehand the exact procedure it would adont to 
consult public opinion. What was worse, for months after making the promise, 
it held. consultations with the Malays and made certain moves in connection 
or in conjunction with them but with them alone, without bothering to make ~ 
any prior announcements..or explanations to the general public. It was 
mainly these acts of omission and commission by the Government which led | 
the Chinese in Malaya to become politically conscious. In Tan Cheng Iock 
they found their leader. 


On Sth July, 1946, it was precy y by ‘ais British that substantial 
modifications of the Malayan Union: Plan had been made after consultations 
between Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, Governor-General of the Malayan Union, and the 
Malay rulers. A ‘Malayan Federation was to be substituted for the *Malayan 
Uniont and a 'High Commissioner' for the *Governor,' while there were to be 
further discussions on’ the proposals for a new Malayar citizenship in the 
Malay States. It was clear that Malay pressure was producing a compromise. 


Perturbed at the lack of discussion with non-Malays, the leaders of the 
various communities in Malacca, led by Tan Cheng Lock, sent a telegram to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies urging upon the British Government "the 
necessity of consulting all. sections of Malayan opinion before arriving at — 
a final decision on this quéstion vitally affecting ... the different com- 
munities of this country," and offering "to-co-operate with ‘the local Govern- 
ment in any endeavour it see fit to make for the purpose of ascertaining 
the views of the 


In vephy; the Governor said that all circles concerned would be given 
an opportunity for were reached on consti~ 
tutional 


A neds later, on 2nd August, Tan niin Iock delivered a speech at a is 
dinner given by the Malacca Chinese Chamber of Commerce. In this speech i 
Tan Cheng lock defended the Chinese commmnity against the aspersions and 
insinuations cast ageinst it by. pro-Malay British opponents of the Malayan 
Union. scheme. In conclusion he urged the British Government to "have the 
steadfastness and courage to enforce: (the scheme) substantially in its 
original form and in its essential details" and not to "beat a retreat in 
the teeth of the opposition of the old fashioned.and ultra-conservative die-° 


hards who desire to sabotage pect sath He was speaking too i and ee, too 
little ‘organized 


15. “Ten to the - Secretary of State for the colonies: 8.7 
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Not long afterwards it was announced that..a committee consisting of 5 
Government officials and 6 representatives of the Rulers and the United Malays 
National Organisation (all Malays), had been holding detailed discussions 
after preliminary meetings had been arranged between the Governor-General, 
the Governor, and-representatives of the Maley.opposition to the Malayan Union 


scheme. As a matter of fact this committee had been set up on 26th July to : 
draw up new constitutional proposals for Malaya. It was not until October P : 
that, through a report. in the Straits Times, Tan Cheng Iock and the rest of the ‘ 
general public learnt about the true nature of this committee's functions. t 
The October report went on-to say that the proposals were due to be submitted. t 
the following month to the Governor-General, the Governor, the Sultans and . ¢ 
UMNO, “after whose approval of the new plan-and ‘after a decision thereon has t 
been reached by-the British Gertnet they “ae be referred’ to the ‘various. t 
commnities for: comment ."14 
On llth October Tan Cheng Lock delivered another nici at a Saheoen 7 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce dinner. In this sveech Tan Cheng Iock referred + 
to the above‘ mentioned report and said that he failed to see what purpose it: t 
would serveto consult ‘the people of Malaya “after ‘an . agreement Has béen arrived 
at with one séction of them." He.then went on to warn that should be promised ees h 
consultations turn out: to be a farce, and the peoplé "to all intents and oF Brit a 
purposes be confronted with a fait. accompli: which sacrifices our interests," - f 
then "those of us thereby adversely affected would be left with no alternative Ss 
but to resort to a campaign of and u 
wi 
Tan Lock's stand was the influential Straits 
on October 14th and 15th. The editorial of the. latter date, entitled "The Ca-. — 
binet Can Wait," gave a new, and added emphasis to Tan Cheng Iock'ts reference ay 
to the British Cabinet's’ approval, and asked whether it would not be wiser : fc 
to collect the views of all communities before the British Cabinet aeneaionns : : Q 
the recommendations of the committee. It was ignored. ..,.. i. al 
Fearing that they would be presented with a Malay-British fait accompli, i 
Tan Cheng: Lock, at the beginning of December, 1946, held consultations in- Le 
Singapore with the left wing Malayan Democratic Union (UDU) and other local th 
political parties. An alliance was formed on 14th December, of the MDU, , 
Malay Nationalist Party, Malayan Indian Congress, Straits Chinese British . 
Association, Ceylon Tamil Association, Singapore Glerical and Administrative fr 
Workers' Union, Pan-Malaysun Federation of Trade Unions, and Indian Chamber of. fr 
Commerce, Singapore, with Tan Cheng lock as its Chairman. On 22nd December, ne 
just after the Government had appointed a Consultative Committee to receive . th 
representations from the’ general public.on the Constitutional Proposals, and — 
on the very: day that.Mr. MacDonald left Malaya for london, after having had - 
final consultations with the Malays, .the.All/-Malayan Council of Joint Action | pu 
(AMCUA) as it came to be mown, formed at Kuala Iumpur. In its telegram. Pr 
sent to the Secretary of State for the Colonies immediately. after its formation, a 
the Covacil informed hin, among other things, of its dissatisfaction "with 
the action of ‘the Government in having committed ttself to a virtual acceptance is 
of the new, constitutional proposals ..." and in having invested "the plan with .. 17 


a stamp of finality consequent upon the British Cabinet's provisional approval 
of it...” 


This Council was not only non-communal in- principle but ‘aso non-represen~- 
tative, among other. things,’ of the Chinese in practise. Because of this and 
also because Tan Cheng Lock's leadership of it was nominal anyway, I shall not — 
go into this aspect of his life in detail in-this paper. Suffice it is to 
point out that Tan Cheng Iock's association with the Left-wing~dominated AMCTA 
shows his propensity, once he had decided to champion & CAUSe, ‘to resort to any. 
means or to take up any idea, that came his way. That this was so is suggested. 
by the fact that simultaneously with his leadership of the AMCJA he was also - 
carrying on a leadership of various other groups, regardless of the fact that in 


the course of doing this he might have to take up various nein which mens 
be incongruous to one another. 


Thus, in December 1946 itself, the month in which the AMCJA was founded, ~ 
Tan Cheng lock wrote a private and confidential "Memorandum on the Future of © 
the Chinese in Malaya." In this Memorandum, which was obliquely addressed to Se 
the Chinese and which he obviously intended for circulation among the various © 
Chinese leaders, particularly those in the Straits Chinese British Association, 
he repeated all that he had previously said and done in the Legislative Council 
and in India in championship of the Malayan Chinese. He then urged upon his 
fellow-Chinese, English or Chinese educated, to grasp the necessity of “organi- 
sing ourselves into a compact and strong body to defend our interests and enable 
us to effectually and <n adequate measure collaborate with other communities and | 
popular organisations with similar objects to help solve the Malayan problems 
which vitally affect all of us."1? 


He suggested that the Chinese in Malaya should forget their differences, 
and should form a Pan-Maleyan Chinese Association. The objects he set forth 
for this Association were virtually identical with those of his Overseas- 
Chinese Association, India. The only difference lay in the fact that over and 
above these he had added a first in which he incorporated the three main | 
principles on which the AMCJA based itself - viz., “a united Malaya, inclusive 
of Singapore; full responsible government through a fully elected central 
legislature. . ... «3 and equal citizenship rights for all making Malaya 
their permanent home and the object of their loyalty." 


His far sighted proposal, however, fell on deaf ears, and with no response 
from the British educated or the new Chinese, Tan Cheng Lock withdrew somewtiat 
from public affairs. His leadership of the AMCJA and of the Chinese became 

nominal, until on 24th July the British Government announced its acceptance of 
the Consultative Committee's Revised Contitutional Proposals. 


It was this last development which incited Tan Cheng Lock to become __ 
pubilicly active again. On 17th August, taking advantage of his position as 
President of the Malacca Chinese Chamber of Commerce, Tan Cheng Lock organised: 
a meeting of the representatives of the Chamber, Federation of Trade Unions 


17. Ton Cheng Lock: Memorandum on the Future of the Chinese, December 1946. . 
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and 68 other associations, ‘guilds, unions. and.other public: bodies, together. 
with those of 535 Chinese business firms and undertakings. in ‘Malaeca, to pass » 

a resolution protesting against the acceptanee by. the ‘British. Government of . 

the Revised Constitutional.Proposals. - The meeting said that the..acceptance 

of the Revised Constitutional Proposals, which were ‘basically the same as the - . 
original proposals, reduced "to:a ‘mere faree-and hollow mockery the Government's 
eonsultation concerning this question of the Constitutional changes in Malaya 
with the interested. communities Among the: reasans the meeting gave for its. 
objections to the Revised Proposals were that it. aimed "at.cleaving the popula- 
tion in two antagonistic groups, viz. "Malays versus non-Maleys," and that "a . 
Constitution for a country of the size and importance of Maleya should be framed | 
not by a body of ultra-conservative local British bureaucrats of purely Malayan 
experience, assisted by representatives of the Malay Rulers and. of only one 
section of the Malay commmity, but-by such a competent body as either a 
popularly elected Constitutional Assembly or a Royal Commission." . The meeting 
ended up. by resolving to a. the 

Const tutsonad Proposalse 8 3 


Following a successful dgwonstration in the (hisiose-:. 
Chambers of Commerce in Maleya decided at a meetingiin Kuala Iumpur on Sth... 
October to hold a Malaya-wide hartal on 20th October. ‘This date was purposely _ 
chosen because it was the. opening date for the British Parliament's autumn ses- 
sion when the members were expected to debate the: revised constitutional espn’ 
posals. 


. The Constitutional Campaign Committee of the AMCJA and PUTERA made the 
same decision as the-Associated Chinese Chambers of: Commerce. at a meeting which. 
was also held in Kuala Lumpur on 5th October. In fact from one of my..interviews | 
I received the impression that it was the left wing Mslayan Democratic Union, the 
leading member of the AMCJA,--which was instrunental bri ¥ 


The which had the support of the Chinese in 
leadership of Mr. (now Dr.) lee Kong Chian, President of the Singapore Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce, was duly held. It was, in itself and on the whole, a 
menage ( despite an extensive propaganda carried on against it by the Straits 
Times. In the long run, however, it proved to be a failure. In the first | 
place,.it failed to achieve its purpose, for the British Parliament never at 
any time debated the revised constitutional proposals properly. In. the second 
place, the public's enthusiasm for the hartal was also ‘dulled by the continued . 
propaganda of The Straits Times against it and by the forceful broadcasts Mr. 
MacDonald made in opposition ot it. In ‘his broadcasts, which were widely | 
‘in. and in Mr. ihe public that 


18. Tan Cheng Iock: A Collection of speeches and lritings (Private Publica- 
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would "reel from hartal to hartal" if it continued to follow the whims and 

fancies of the AMCJA,— the Chinese Chambers of Commerce and . the Malayan 

Communist Party. Hé also gave Malaya "the word not only of a transitory 

Governor-General but also of the enduring British nation" that “our ultimate 

and supreme end in this country is government of the peoples of Malaya, for the . 

peoples of Malaya, by the peoples of Malayas"20 In addition it has~been stated. 

that Mr. MacDonald also privately assured the Chinese leaders. that steps would 

be taken to meet their objections after the Federation Agreement had been put 

into effect. Be that as it may, there is no doubt that it was combination of. 

all or most of the factors mentioned . abdve , together with the continued poli- 

tical apathy of the Chinese, ‘that -led the Associated. Chinese Chambers of Commerce 

to drop Tan Cheng Lock'S»suggestion, ‘made on 27th December, that a second. 
zlaya-wide hartal should be held on 1st; February, '1948, the day on which the 

Federation of Malaya would come into beings ‘and to agree to work the constitution, 


Attempts by Tan’ Cheng Lock. and . the to: get the Chinese and Indian 
Chambers of Commerce to boycott the. newly-Constituted legislative Councils of 
Singapore and the Federation also. failed. when these Chambérs:decided to accept 
the Government's invitation to nominate: representatives: ‘to-the Council. Among 
those who accepted nomination tothe ‘Federal Goume WAS. none other 
Tan Cheng lock's own Mr. Tan 


3: 1948 ~ 1952 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA AND MALAYAN CHINESE ASSOCIATION. 


The coming into effect of the Federation Agreement on Ist February, 1948 
by which the Malay Statés remained Protectorates, but which brought them all 
into one unit, with its citizenship narrowly defined, made it obvious to Tan | 
Cheng Iock. that it was futile for him to. pursue the course he had been following - 
and that he had to find new means of: achieving | his ends. ‘Thus it was that two: 
months later he announced his plans to unite the Chinese in Malaya under .a 
single political organisation called the Maleyan Chinese Leagues wall | 


‘In his statement about the League. which-he circulated its sponsors, 
the objectives and composition which he suggested for it were substantially 
identical with those of his earlier plans forthe Pan-Malayan Chinese Association 
rs itself. dérived, as we have seen, virtually: wholesale from his Overseas+Chinese 
Association. The only slight to be. the 
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to the idea of Sino-Malay friendship and co-operation as an important factor fn 
helping to make Malaya one country and one nation, This last idea was els } 
rated upon in his suggestion for the formation of a National Unity League which : 
he put forward on 4th May, 1948. Explaining his reason for forming the Malayan : 
Chinese League, and perhaps at the same time defending it =" se attack — 

that it was communal, Tan Cheng Lock salads ee 


I have suggested, the idea of a Chinese in order to nae 
develop, among those Chinese who have decided to make-Malaya their per. 
manent home, a conse¢iousness of Malayan unity and loyalty which will 

. draw them closer to the other Malseyan commmities ... This Malayan 
Chinese League, together with other commmmal.organisations, should be 

branch: of the central national unity organisation 


This reason was more specifically stated in his roictens’ to Mrs GeLe Peet 


politics and encourage them to transfer their love, for the good of 
all concerned. including themselves, to Malaya, which should aim at 
attaining'to full dominion status within the British Commonwealth 
and Empire through the organisation of the Malayan Chinese League, 
with a view ultimately to merging it in or affiliating it with A 
Malayan National Unity League to embrace all races .25 


In a letter wiiich he wrote to eintin friend at about the same time, 
viz. October, 1948, Tan Cheng Ieck said, "I have come to the conclusion that 

a radical remedy for our ills lies in our organising ourselves into a strong 
political body (characterised by the participation of the masses of the popu~ 
lation), somewhat on the lines or principle of the Indian National Congress, thus 
creating a parallel organisation to government to educate, train, discipline, 
exalt spiritually and in other direttions and move our Commmity as one man,"%4 
Finally, in his "statement" on the national unity league, he urged that the 
ideal which Maleya should work for is "a new Malayan consciousness among all 

who regard Malaya as their home and the object of their loyalty."25 


Despite Tan Cheng Lock's fine words, and despite the optimism he continued 
to reveal for it, the Malayan Chinese League never came into being. Neither did 
the National Unity League. The reason for these failures appear to have been 

largely due to mistrust of Tan Cheng Iockts intensions. Other probable reasons, 
as I have earlier indicated, were the continued political apathy or ineptitude 
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of the Chinese and the somewhat "intellectual" or impersonal way in which Tan 
Cheng Lock himself set about. proposing these Leagues. These latter reasons | 

- seem to be confirmed’ by the fact that very few of the present-day Chinese 
leader's can recall ever rated heard anything about the Malayan Chinese eeeatia 


An interes$tng light or sidelight on his attitudes at this time, and on hase 
the. far sighted nature of his leadership, is thrown by the letter, previously . 
referred to, which he wrote %o Mr. Gl. Peet» %n this letter Tan Cheng Lock 
expressed his belief that She main problems which faced Malaya were 
communalism and communism. The former, he said, was the result of the. "so-called 
pro-Malay policy," a policy which he said had no parallel in the other parts of | 
the British Commonwealth. The interest of the eeonomically backward. Malays, he 
went on, "should be safeguarded, but not at the expense of the other races in. | 
a matiner that will encourage them to want to dominate all the other commnities — 
put together, which is bound to lead to racial clash one day.® In conclusion . : 
he pointed out that "by long and firmly established tradition I-belong'to a 
Commnity sincerely intent on preserving the British connection," but that: to 
put an end to its discrimination between the different octumani ties in Malaya, | 


the British government should its promise of for 
Malay 


Thus we see that in 19498 Pan cheng Jock abandoned, or at any rate. 
retreated, from the radical positions he had taken up during the Malayan Union 
period. By December, 1948, this retreat seemed to have been. complete and he was 
able to make his comeback as a leader - this time, of course, under a, more 
moderate guise. The first move in this comeback was made on Sth December when, - 
in the course of making a presidential. speech aé a Malacca Chinese Chamber of 
Comnierce meeting, he pleaded for unity among Flayan Ohinese"® to save themselves 
from disaster®. Tan Cheng Lock said that * epecific problem in Malaya is 
how to integrate several races living in it inte a simgle political community, 
while seintadning their separate culwmral and intellectual independence and 
individuality."®© As a result of thts speechg Tan Cheng Lock was interviewed © 
by the influential Maley newspaper Utuean Melayu. In this interview, the 
report of which was reproduced in the Straits Pimes of 16th December, he cate- 
gorically stated his. opposition to the move by the Straits. Chinese British 
Association, especially that of Penang, to obtain the secession of Penang and 
Malacca, two of the former Straits Settlements, from the Federation, so as to 
re-create a Straits Settlements. He viewed this as stepping backward into danger. . 


Tan Cheng Lock's comeback. seemed.to have received semi-official and 
widespread reeognition when he became one of the members of the Cormunities — e: 
Liadgon Comittee (CLC). This was a semi-official body sponsored by Mr... 
Maltolm MacDonald which was started informally at Dato Onn bin Ja'tafarts 
house in Johore Bahru on Slst December, 1948, and more siecapsel at a meeting 


tie 
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in Periang on 10th January, 1949.27 Consisting originally of 9 leaders of the 
various comminities from various parts of Malaya including Singapore, with 
Mr. MacDonald as observer and liaison officer, this Committee's main aim was 
the: achieving of inter-racial, particularly Sino-Malay, goodwill and ‘harmony. 
Tan Oheng Lock's main contribution to this Committee was summed. Bp. by its 
chairman, Mr.°(now Dato Sir) E.E.C. ‘thuraisinglam in his broadcast on 16th 
April, 1949, shortly after Tan Cheng Lock, while making a publie speech, was... 
wounded in a grenade’ attack. of our Cont ttee," Mr. Thuraisingham 
said, “he brought to it has ripe wisdom and: lofty*idedls. ‘His personal charm | 
and great culture set a’high standard to our deliberations." More directly, 
Tan Cheng, Lock's most ‘Amportant achievement- in” the cle, “Judging ‘by an account: 
he gave of it, seemed to havé been his success in-getting the Committee to 
resolve tnanimously on, the: introduction of a slightly modified form of jus - 
This resolution’ implied a concession on the part: of ‘both’ ‘the’ Malays 
and the non-Malays on: the. Comm ttee 


In’ ‘thé move ‘nad’ “been nade the: ‘16 chinese of. the 
Federal Legislative and Executive Councils to form a Malayan Chinese Association 
(MCA). ‘The Malayan Chiriese leaders seemed to have finally come to realise what 
Tan Cheng Lock had all along been trying to make them realise — namely, that 
unless the Malayan Chinese took steps as soon as possible to organise themselves 
for the protection of their intérests they would wake up too late one day to | 
find ‘themsélves economically as well as and Unwanted in 
this world. 7 

““It Ls: to attribute this. realisation largely +0 Tan Cheng Lock's 
amelie move to form ‘the Malayan Chinese League. In fact, as Tan Cheng Lock. 
himself ‘admitted,®9 there was no inmgdiate connection between the two. moves, 
although there is no doubt that rldiréctly Tan Cheng Iock's activities and ideas 
did‘ make their contribution towards the move to form the MCA. -The real imme- 


diate cause of this move; however , was the Imergency with the communists in 


This in the place, “had made the Chinese highly 
in the eyes of the Government and the Malays, since most of the Communist - 
terrorists were Chinese. It. was essential, therefore, that. the Chinese should 
cultivate-the goodwill and confidence of the Government, and the Malays, if 
* they hoped to have any future. In the’ sécond place, it brought home to the 
Chinese themselves, particularly the upper and middle class Chinese, the 
danger in which they themselves and their interests —_— from the. Communist 


27. Tan Lock: ites Address’ at’ ‘die of the Genevet 
Committee of the Malayan Association in ‘on 30.10.49 


28. Commnities Liaison Committee. Letter to a 
29. Personal interview, 8.12.58. 
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terrorists, ‘for these terrorists not only attacked mostly the Chinese themselves, 
but they also. presented the. threat of getting into power in the country in the. 
long run. In the third place, the Emergency had also brought about the dis~ 
solution or weakening of.most of the political parties, except the United»... 
Malays National Organisation (UMNO), which had sprung-up after the war. The hy 
result was that the UMNO had become virtually the only strong political force, 
other than the Comntinist terrorists, in Malaya. This fact also probably explains 
why the Government itself was anxiowis to encourage the formation and develop-~ 
ment of the MCA, partly perhaps for its own advantage; but mainly, no epsera for 
the good of the Chinese themselves. 


It is not also’ that the successes of the in 
China in 1949 played some part in the formation of the MCA. In the first. 
place, the Communist successes must have made the Koumintang in China anxious: 
to obtain the organised support of the Oversea-Chinese, directly if possible,-. 
but if not, indibectly through the opposition of the Communists in general. 

In the second place, the Communist successes must have:made the members of the 
Kuomintang and other non-Communist Chinese in Malaya think more seriously about 
the prospects of having Malaya as their permanent home 


The originator of the idea of the MCA seems to have been Mr. (now Tun). 
Leong Yew Koh. Mr. Leong Yew Koh, formerly an administrator and a general in 
China, had been organising the Chinese in Perak in social work. His success — 
in this gave him the idea that the Chinese in Malaya as a whole could first be 
organised into a single body through social work, and then, having been thus 
organised, they could be - to turn their attention to politics. 


Thus we see that a new approach from that of Tan Cheng Lock 1 was attempted 
for organising the Chinese in Malaya. Tan Cheng lock's approach was always 
all-embracing, abstract and at the same time largely based on economics, 
probably because he had to reconcile his idealistic philosophical aims with the 
commercial instincts of his would-be followers. In this he was in the same . 
predicament as Smuts. His approach was suspect and unpractical but his 
"intellectual" nature probably prevented him from realising this. Mr. Leong. 
Yew Koh's approach, on the other hand, as an administrator and general, was ~ 
more concrete and definite. Instead of vaguely and indiscriminately exhorting 
the Chinese and the Government to do this and that, he organized clearly, and 
resorted to the principle of “action first, reward afterwards." Hence his . 
success and Tan Cheng lock's failure. 


Although he was a failure as a practical political organizer, however; 
Tan Cheng Leck, by the very nature of his idealism and resulting eminence, was 
indispensable as an elder statesman. For now that he had re-established him- 
self as a right-thinking leader, he, of all the Meleyen Chinese leaders available, 
was by far the best calculated to command for himself and the Association the 
respect ‘and confidence not only of the Chinese in Malaya but also of the 
‘ Government, the Maleys, and "the world" generally, by virtue of his general 
background and past record. Thus it was that when the Association was finally 
formed on 27th February, 1949, he was the sage chosen to lead it. 


> 
pits 


... In accordance with its basic. aim of winning for the Qhinese in Mala en 
the confidence of the Government and of the Malays, the MCA included among its” . 
principal objects the preservation of good inter-communal relations and | 
support of the Government in its efforts. to maintain law and order. -And in 
order to cast its net as widely as possible and at the same time keep within 
the pratense of this basic aim, it did not limit its membership to the local . 
born only-as with the Straits Chinese British. Association, but opened it to 
211 Chinese above the age of 18 who have lived for at least 5 years continu- 
ously in Malaya and intend to make Melaya their permanent home."50 


The response to the Association was immediate. By the end of the year, 
the membership was estimated to be over 100,000; in 1951 it was put at 
between 160,000 and 200,060; subsequently it went as high as 300,000.’ 
Doubtful though ‘these figures are, the fact remained that at the start. the. 
MCA received a good: response, far better than any of_ 
to a. Chingse assa¢dation had 


An interesting feature of the MCA was. that in its early career it was. 
» Closely connected with the Federal Government. This close connection was due 
, to the fact that its formation and early development was largely the work of 
men either closely associated with the: Government or Government officials 
themselves. The idea of the MCA,. as.we have seen, was first mooted. by the 
Chinese members'of the Federal L gislative and Executive Councils. The fact 
thet these members owed their positions on the Councils through nomination rather 
than election was a guarantee that anything they did or attempted would not be 
radically opposed to the Government's wishes. This guarantee of the close 
identification of the MCA's policies and activities with the wishes of the 
Government, was maintained by the fact that one of the clauses in the Association's 
Constitution stipulated that "the Chinese members of the legislative and Execu- 
tive Councils would automatically became officers of the Association." In view 
of thts guarantee and of the fact that one of the declared objects of the Asso~- 
», ciation was to co-operate with.the Government and to devote itself to social 
work in connection with the Emergency, it was hardly surprising that the _ 
Government not only — but also ee its formation and early deve- 


In. response to: the Government's fevourable attitude towards it, ie ‘in 
accordance with its policy of winning the confidence of the Government and the 
Malays, the MCA set about making use of the funds: it had. collected from its 


30. Straits Times, Bade 49. 
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members or raised from the lottery it later organised, to carry on welfare work 
in connection with the Baergency. Among the most notable of its works in this 
direction was its helping the Government to resettle the Chinese squatters in 
the "New Villages" that had been formed to keep food supplies from the Commu= 
nists, and to recruit Chinese for the police and military forcese It also 
tried to help the Maleys establish themselves. in business and industry by direct 
: financial help and by asking the Chinese to provide the Malays with opportunities 
to participate in their commercial undertakings. Of course, in doing all this, . 
the MCA, or Tan Cheng Lock on its behalf, seized every opportunity te press for 
various concessions, political or otherwise, to be made to the Chinese. Among 
the most important of these were the giving of “a real stake*® in the country to 


squatters, the giving of equal citizenship rights to the Chinese » and the opening 
of the Malayan Civil Service to non-Malays. . 


In the meanwhile, at a higher level, Tan Cheng Lock was: continuing. to 
make speeches of a philosophical and ideakistic 


Ata meeting of the MCA in 1950 for exanple, 1 he seta, in his usual maun~ 
dering way: ae ‘ 


One of the basic aims of the MCA 4s to sie ‘aa ‘guteneiealeas with the 
Malay and other communities, the development. of the process of making | 
the whole of Malzya one country and one people with one government in : 
the enjoyment of freedom and independence with sovereign status within 
the British Commonwealth of free nations; and based on the principle 
that citizenship shall be nationality with equality of rights and duties, 
should be open to all those of whatever race orcreed who can claim by 
birth or a suitable period of residence that Malaya is there home to 
which they owe allegiance and undivided loyalty. We aim at inter-comm- 
nal unity and fraternity, national liberty, .and racial equality, which 
are the foundation true democracy.32 


This passage he repeated in his presidential ‘eltees: at a rapres of. the 
Central General Committee in April 1951.. Im this address he also emphasized 


his Adea of a United Maleya National Organisation. He — his speech thus : 


To work for the sole good of this ‘country as a whole, to consecrete our 
endeavours, actions, and efforst to the service of the masses of the 
people, to promote their welfare’ and safeguard their interests. and rights, 
to bring about better understanding, confidence and a spirit of a co- 
Operation between the Government and the. governed, to create a bond of 
common interest and unity, fraternity and fellow-feeling, mutual respect, 
trust and help among the different communities so as to weld them into 
one Malayan Brotherhood and nation with one loyalty and destiny, to 


52. Tan Cheng lock: "One Country, One People, One Government". Presidential 
_ Address at the Annuel General Meeting vf the Central General Committee of 
the MCA at Kuala Lumpur on 21.4.51). (Private Publication). 
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foster and engender a truly Malayan outlook, consciousness and patrio- | 
tism among . the. domiciled Malayan Chinese in order to forge and oe ade 
“their ties with this country and their unity as an integral part and 
parcel of the Malayan people, and to help ta develop their sense of : 
-oivic responsibility; these aims. .and objects constitute the ‘constant 
m abiding. policy. and cherished Principles and kadar of the MCA. 


On thie’ more practical side, ‘the political ‘question which received most: 
attention from Tan Cheng Leck and the MCA at this time was that of citizenship. 
While they were doing their best to get the Malayan Chinese to acquire Federal 
Citizenship, Tan Cheng leck and the other MCA leaders were also doing their  —_. 
best tc get the’ Gevermment and the Malays te agree to relax the. conditions under 
which the Chinese in Malaya could acquire | the. eitizenship. : 


Representations were. made by Tan: Cheng Leck ‘and the MCA to Mr. Jetes — ¥ 
Griffiths, the-Colonial Secretary, to supplement.their more important and more 
sustained fight for jus soli against the Maleys and the Federation Government. . 
As a result of their efforts the whole question of citizenship was referred to. | 
the Communities Liaison Committee. Here, concessions were made on the part 6f 
both the Malays and the non-Malays, and were embodied in an amendment on the _. 
Federal Oenstitution which was passed in May, 1952, by which 55%, as compared 

to an estimated 10% previously of the Chinese in Malaya, became eligible for 
Federal Citizenship by operation of law, by registration, or by naturalization. 


“1948 1958, 
INDEPENDENCE ‘OF MADAYA PARTY AND UMNO=MCA ALLTAN CE 


ie iets. 1940's and early 1950's saw of at least three. 
important trends in Malzya. Though small and inconsequential in themselves 
these trends were to. lead to mre later One 


te begin with, there was a ‘trend towards {mplementing the ideal of 
inter-communialism in politics for the purpose of achieving the ultimate goal 
m of a united, self-governing Maleyen netion. Though foreshadowed by Tan Cheng 
ti:is trend was in practice essentially. led .by Date Onn bin Jatafar. 


Onn ,. the President of UMNO, first. en to signs of adopting a 
more liberal attitude towards the non-Maleys in Octsver. 1948, when, on a visit 
- to Lendon to hold discussions with the British Gevernment, he said that he would 
m™ not be speaking for the Malays. only. Aftsr his return he started advocating the 

creation and -acceptance of Malayan nationality - an ideal which Tan Cheng Leck 
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had made the theme of his speech at the inaugural meeting of the MCA. Doubtless 
it was largely through his efforts that the Commnities Liaison Committee 

reached the "agreed views" that "the attainment of self-government with sovereign 
status and the creation therein of a nationality should be the aim of the 
Federation of Malaya" and that "as a first step to this aim, elections to the 
several legislatures of the Federation should be introduced as soon as possible 
and there should be a thorough reconsideration of the citizenship provisions of 
the Federal Constitutions" These agreed views, of which those on the citizenship 
emendments referred to. in the previous chapter were a part, were published on, 
18th September, 1949.55 On the day previous to this, at a meeting in Butterworth, 
Dato Onn in no uncertain terms indicated his position in relation to these agreed 
views when he "called upon the Malay race in general and UMNO in particular to 
accept a Malayan nationality open to all Malayans, elections in the Federation 
end a Cabinet form of Government."54 In February, 1950, at a dinner given by 

the Muar branch of the MCA, he again clearly indicated his stand when he called 
upon the. Chinese to co-operate with the Malays to solve the major problem of 
oFCatING a nationality in Malaya. 


‘Dato Onn- received his first, and most significant, setback when, as a 
result of advocating this ideal of a Malayan nationality, he lost suprort in 
UMNO. Because of this he resigned as President of UMNO in June-1950. He 
withdrew his resignation, however, when the Organization agreed to pass its 


Executive Committee's "counter-proposals" on State. nationelity and Federal 
Citizenship without 


In November, 1950, taking | siinniaain of his a-parent triumph, Dato Onn 
urged the conversion of UMNO into a United Maleya National Organisation. This 
organisation, as we have seen,. hed already been suggested by Tan Cheng Iock 
in his speech at Taiping and Ipoh in April, 1949, this suggestion itself being 
nothing more than a repetition of his earlier proposal for a National Unity 
leagues As a matter of fact, almost exactly a month before Dato Onn made his 
move, Tan Cheng Lock had renewed his suggestion during an interview with the 
influential Malay newspaper Utusen Melayu. In this interview Tan Cheng Lock 
even said that he would be trying out his suggestion in Malacca in the near 
future. The report of this interview was reproduced in the Free Press, while 
the move itself, which als» took the form of a proposed inter-racial committee 
in the MCA, was commented upon by Mr. Alex Josey during one 2f his controversial © 
and popular broadcasts on Malayan affairs. Thus we see that the effect of Dato 


Onn's move was, intentionally ur unintentionally to take the wind right out of 
Tan Cheng lock's sails. 


This move of Dato Onn's, however, did not find favour with the Malays. 
As a result he broke away from UMNO and formed the Independence of Malaya 
Party (IMP) on 16th September, 1951. This Party, open to all races, had as its 
main the of within 10 years. 


53. Straits Times, 18,9.49, 
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- Although Tan Cheng Lock presided over the inaugural meetings.of both the 
parent body and of several of the important branches of the IMP, he never of 
his own accord joined the Party, although in his speech at the IMP's inaugural 
meeting he called upon the members of thé MCA and upon other Chinese in Malaya 

to "give their full and active support to the IMP,' and he does not seem to 
have done anything about the request:of some of the MCA's branches for directives 
as to whether or not they could join the IMP as a MCA group. In 1955, by way 

of explaining his role in the IMP, Tan Cheng Jock said: ‘My job then was to 
help IMP get itself started on a strong basis and then  Jaave: the ie: tense of 
it thereafter’ to. others." 


The IMP failed to get widespread alisround: 
the Malays andthe Chinese. -As a result, it became .a party largely of Indians 
and of "intellectuals." Its only: notable achievement was the indirect and 
ironical: ane of about the formation: of the UMNO-HCA Alliances 


‘This Alliance was first formed on a local and: tentporary basis early in 
1952 - primarily to contest the Kuala Iumpur Municipal Elections. Its origin 
was largely due to pérsonal and practical considerations, its prime mover being 
the vice president of the MCA and president of its Selangor branch, Colonel He | 
S. Lee, who had been completely neglected by the IMP. His pronosal to form the 
Alliance was at first opposed. by the other MCA leaders, including Tan Cheng | 
Lock, Tan Siew Sin and Khoo Teik Ee, orn the ground that it was just a marriage 
of convenience. In spite of this, however, Colonel.lee proceeded with his 
plans. Later on he was able t. win over the other MCA leaders, mainly on the 
basis of a promise that the Alliance would fight for jus soli-and for the right 
to vote to-be given to all those with 5 years' continuous residence in Malaya. 
Thus it was that the surprising development took place by which the MCA allied 
itself to the hitherto communalistic UMNO to oppose the non-communal IMP. — 
The Alliance won the Kuala Lumpur elections by such a surprisingly wide margin 
that it was continued at other similar ele€étions, with equally encouraging ‘- 
results; while the hope of independence, and the fear of anarchy, kept them’. 


Thus we see how, during the late 1949's and early 1950's Tan Cheng Lock's 
insistent call for the introduction of inter-commnalism in politics was taken 
up with a vengeance by Dato Onn bin Ja'tafar and how, because of divergences 

of ideas and interests and because of personal and practical considerations, it 
came about that not only did Dato Onn's attempt fail but an unexpected Alliance 
between the UMNO and the MCa was set on foot. . 


‘The Kiala Lumpur elections and the UMNO --MCA Alliance were also manifes- 
tations of two other important trands during this period. The election was 
one of several held at Jocal level eee the. Federation at. this time and, 
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together with the creation of eleven quasi-ministerial portfolios in March, 
1951, formed part.of a move by the British to implement the promise given in 


the Federal Agreement that national elections would be held as soon as 
practicable. 


As for the Alliance, it was a aii terravece of the uncertain course 
which the MCA was pursuing over the question of direct and overt participation 
in politics. The circumstances under which, as I have indicated, the MCA was 
formed, made it unlikely that its conservative, right wing founders would have — 
paid much attention to this question except as a distant possibility. This 
was indeed what happened, as was indicated by the fact that it did not take part 
in the local elections held in Singapore, Penang and Malacca in December 1951. 
Even Tan Cheng Lock himself, as is to be expected, may not have given much 
thought to the. possibility of the MCA participating directly in elections at so 
—_ a stage in its career, although he had certainly envisaged it later. 


We see, therefore, that at least these main trends can be said to have 
existed in Malayan politics at this period. These were (a) the trend towards 
inter-communalism in politics, (b) the increasing trend towards self-govern- | 
ment, and (c) the trend towards increased involvement in political activity 


by the MCA. These trends, as we have seen, were just those that ae — been 
foreshadowed by. Tan’ Cheng Lock the visionarye 


The success of the temporary’ alliance at the Kuala ines and other 
similar elections did not enable Tan Cheng Lock to move. the MCA fully into the 
political arena. There were many opposed to this. In May, 1952, he told the 
Straits Times for example, that "I shall not remain in the (in Lavan Chinese) 
Association if it continues to pretend to be an exclusively social and cultural 
body, My view is that the MCA is a political organisation. "56 The implications 
behind this report were that he still had not committed and would not commit 
himself on the Alliance and that he was more preoceppied at that time with’ . 
making the MCA, against opposition, into a strong political organisation before 
it formed any real alliances in the immediate future. This seems to have been 
confirmed by the fact that on the same day he was reported as having officiated 
as chairman at: the inaugural meeting of the Malacea branch of the IMP. 


‘Wien he threatened, ‘in the above-mentioned statement, to resign from the — 

MCA, Tan Cheng Lock was reported to have recalled the speech he made at the 
annual meeting of the MCA Central Committee on 21st April, 1951, at which he. 
said: “The ground should be prevared for the possible eventual merging of the 
existing communal associations (into) a national organisation when the time 

is rip." This was not what he had actually said but that does not concern us » 
here. What is interesting, I think, about the above remark of his is that 

it either shows that. Tan Cheng Lock was ee to be pascicsnren, 
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or that he was trying to bring out the point that he did not think the time 
was yet ripe for the Aliiance. In view of the fact that he continued his 
association with the IMP and of the fact that the first top flight meeting of 
UMNO-MAC leaders was not held until February, 1953, and that UMNO-MCA Round 
table gonferences did not crystallize into a real Alliance until about June, 


1954,°° it seems likely that the second of the two inferences is the more 


This . offers us a clue i the reason for his preoccupation with making MCA 
a political body, and, therefore, to.thée exact. nature of his stand at this time. 
As we have seén, in his speeches made just after Dato Onn proposed his United . 
Malaya National Organisation, Tan Cheng Lock had revealed that his own idea of 
a national organisation was @ much more conservative one than that of Dato Onn. 
The passage he recalled came.from the very part in the second of the above-- 
mentioned speeches in. ‘Which he. repeated his plans about the United Malaya | 
National Organisation. . This strongly indicates that his preoccupation with the 
MCA and reluctance to commit himself to an immediate Alliance with the UMNO was 
due to his intention, now that the IMP was seen to have failed, to revert to 
his original plans for forming a United Malaya National Organisation. 


- 


This seems to have been confirmed by the fact that (a) in Sevtenber, 1952, 
he said that "the MCA must work for all and be. broadminded; its motto is not: 
‘for Chinese only' but ‘for all Maleyans'™ and "the idea of the MCA is‘not only : 
to put into practice the process of Melayanising and making the Chinese in 
Malaya patriotic and loyal to this country, but to kill communalism, not to 
foster it,"58 and (b) in November, 1952, addressing a conference of Chinese _ 
schoo} committees and teachers,. he <i that the Mzlayan Chinese must be poli- 
tically uhited with the rest of the population of Malaya, but culturally they 
must be independent and maintain a strong intellectual and sniritual life of 
their own. ‘These speeches were quite in conformity with his ideas for a United 
Malaya National Organisation, and they show clearly the line along which his 
mind was working at this time.. 


In the meantime, his renewed ‘hbeaion to make the MCA: more of a permanent 
political body than merely a social and cultural orgenization serving only the 
needs Of the Emergency, once again met with strong opposition, particularly 
from its Secretary General, Mr. Yong Shook Lin. Ti: result this time was a 
showdown in which Mr. Yong was the first to give in. This showlow and Mr. 
Yong's resignation, however, mst have weakened the MCA considerably. In the 
following year it suffered yet another setback. It was revealed that a "short- 
age" of $57,514 had occurred in the funds of the Singapore branch of the.MCA. 
When asked by the Central Committee to resign because of this, the. Committee 
members of the Singanore branch refused to do so and this led Tan Cheng Iock to 
threaten to resign himself. Although this was settled it un- 


37. T.H. Tan: "The Struggle ‘of the Alliance for the ‘Independence of Melaya",” 
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doubtedly hieiped to weaken the NCA further, and a these : must inevit= 
ably nave to retard the self-government. 


By 1953 Tan Cheng Look was an old man of seventy, and his days of active 
leadership were pA&arly over. At the Gene ral Meeting of the MCA in Jenuary of 
that year he was able to announce that his plan for making it a permanent 
political organization had been accepted, and was being implemented. In August 
of the following year he called on the "Queen's Chinese" to realise that they 
and their organization, the Straits Chinese British Association, faced certain 
extinction if they remained apathetic towards politics, He declared that one of 
the principal aims in forming the MC& was to bring together the English and | 
Chinese educated, the Malayan and China born Chinese. His appeal had little 
effect; the SCBa did not follow its erst while leader and, as he 
passed into oblivion. 


‘Tan Cheng Lock then, having secured his ideal of full political antivity 
by the MCA, let slip the reigns of leadership. He had’ never been a manipulator, 
nor a political orgmizer, and the active day to day work was carried on, from _ 
1954 onwards, by men such as T. H. Tan, Colonel H. Lee, and others. It was they 
who carried the MCA to Merdeka in 1957, while his role, particularly after 1955, 
when he had a serious fall and four months hospitalization, was minor. — 


Nevertheless, the vision he had:seen, of an independent Malaya, in which 
Chinese and Malays worked together, became a fact; and he lived to see it. 


Tan Cheng lock's leadership of tha Malayan Chinese, then, was Leite what 
for want of better terms I have called an "intellectual" and "indirect® one. It 
was "intellectual", to begin with, because it was comprised largely of ideas 

and ideals. These ideas and ideals were largely the ‘product of his extensive 
and intensive reading, on Maleya and on philosophy and politics. “These” ideas and 
ideals were also put forward promiscuously and indiscriminately, ‘with the result 
that they often lost their force. -The indiscriminate -way in which they were put 
forward is most glaringly seen in regard to his speeches. These were mostly 

made in Council meetings, at dinner parties and at association meetings. They 
were invariably made in Inglish - a language which though perhaps understandable . 
to majority of the "elite", was quite foreign to the majority of the masses in > 
Maleya. Not only that; these speeches were also. invariably learned, involved, | 
abstract and full of latinisms - after the fashion, no doubt, of some of the 
great speakers of the past. Besides this they were also, of course, invariably 
full of ideas and generalisations. These were often so crowled together, so 
frequently repeated and so general that they lost all their practical signifi- 
cance. Because of all these factors, it is doubtful whether even the English- 


educated sections of his ‘ever fully unders or were affected 
his speeches. 
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In the second place, Tan Cheng Lock's leadership was “indirect” in the 
sense that, firstly, mech of it took the formof an “advocacy"-of ideas and 
ideals. This “advocacy' was carried on both on behalf of and vis-a-vis the 
Malayan Chinese in particular and the people of Malaya in general. Much of 
this advocacy. was carried on independently of the Government, for although ~ 
Tan Cheng. lock's early rise as a leader had been fostered by the Government he 
outgrew this fosterage. Although Tan Cheng Iock's advocacies did not in the 
main spring from the public, therefore, neither did they derive their origin | 
from the Government. In addition mich of this’ advocacy was. carried on without 
much reference to the conditions under which:they were made, with the result 
that they seldom resnonse either from the public or from ‘the 


From this we can see as a direct end sold tact 
Tan Cheng Lock was a failure. This, of course, is not to say that he did not 
do or achieve. anything of a practical political nature.: His leadership, in the 
Streits Settlements Legislative Council, of the demands for the admission of 
non-European British subjects into the Malayan Civil Service, and so on 
practical enough. So also were his championship of the Malayan Chinese against 
the "pro-Malay policy" both before and after the war, and his leadership of. 
them in the Emergency, and in the fight for citizenship rights, and in the © 
making of the MCa into an active political body. In these matters Tan Cheng 
lock no doubt excelled himself. But these, be it noted, were specific matters 
forming separate parts of his overall leadership — matters.in which the issues 
were either straightforward in themselves or in which the issues remained quite 
straightforward during the time Tan Cheng Lock was associated with them. In 
other words, taken in isolation from his other activities and in igmorance and 
disregard of his overall leadership, Tan Cheng Iock's leadershiv in the above- 
mentioned matters looked impressive enough - niet iieicaies at we time they were 
actually being carried One 


‘This observation us ‘a clue to the reel Waste of Tafi Cheng Lock's 
leadership. Tan Cheng lock, as I have said, was a man of ideas and ideals, a 
Smuts of Malaya. At a time when the realisation of these ideas and ideals was 
still remote, his constant reiteration of them enabled him to establish for 
himself the reputation of being the leader of his community ard of his country. 
This reputation he enhanced by the practical efforts he made and successes he 
achieved in respect of specific issues. In this way he was able to gather an 
“aura of distinction,” as I call it, about himself and his ideas. It was this 
aura of distinction which forms the basis of his practical contri bution ball 
Malayan politics. 


For it was. this aure of distinction which, to begin with, eventually 
earned him the recognition of the Chinese themselves as their leader. This 
vital recognition, as we have seen, first came from the leaders of the Chinese 
themselves when they chose him to lead the MCAe As was to be expected, the. 
granting of this recognition had a reciprocative and cummlative effect on Tan 
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Cheng Lockts leadership, It made: the ordinary Malayan Chinese themselves more 
disposed to accept him as their leader and to listen to his words, and this in 


turn enabled him to and his views more Fespess from all 
directionse 


The farmer in the New Village and the banker at the dinner party might 
not have made much of what Tan Cheng Lock was talking about, but the important 
fact remained that they were there listening to him and he was there speaking — 
to or for them. - What is important about this fact is that it marked the begin- 
ning of a process by which the Chinese in Malaya would, perhaps, become less 
divided emong themselves and become not only more politically conscious but also 
more politically conscious about Malaya. 


In the same way, although his attempt.to form a United Malaya National 
Organisation might have failed, the important fact remained that, Tan Cheng Lock 
was indispensable as the co-captain of the Alliance. His ‘presence made possible 
the beginning of a protess by which, perhaps, the various communities in Malaya 
would gradually become less conscious of themselves as separate communities ‘and 


would gradually come to regard more as units of a single 


From this we see thet the positive fact of tan established 
and recognised reputation and position as a leader, on ‘balance, outweighed the 
negative fact of his failure as a direct, practical politician. In this lay 


the practical contri bution to ‘Malayan pols hies of his leadership of the Malayan 
Chinese. 


Fo sum up my conclus oe then: Tan Cheng LIock's leadership of the Malayan 
Chinese was an “intellectual" and "indirect" one. As a direct practical politi- 
cian he was a failure, but this fact was outweighed by his importance -as a 
philosopher-statesman, a sage quite in keeping with Chinese tradition, but 
unique in Malaya. The significance of his contribution to the Malayan Ghinese 
and to Malayan politics, therefore, lay not so much in any direct achievements on 
his part. as in the more incidental fact of his being important as a figure that 
brought together the amorphous Malayan Chinese. That, I believe, is the essential 


fact about Tan Cheng Lock's ne xi the Malayan Chinese. Where is his 
successor? 
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ONN. AND MALAY NATIONALISM. 


1946 - 1951... 
Ishak bin Tadin. 


THE BIRTH OF THE UMNO. 


On 10 October, ‘1945, the British Secretary of for the Goldnies 
announced in.the House of Commons an outline of a new: policy, to ‘be adopted in 
Malaya. 


"His Majesty's Government have given careful seal Apieatien to the 

. future of Malaya and the need to promote.a sense of unity and 

' common citizenship which will develop the country's strength and 

capacity in, due.course for self-government. within the British, Gom- 
monwealth. Our policy will call for a constitutional union of Maleya 
and for the institution of Malayan citizenship which will give equal — 

citizenship rights to those who claim Malaya to be their homeland . wl 


The Malayan Union was to be made up of the nine Malay States and the two Straits 
Settlements of Malacca and eee including the Province Wellesley; Singapore 
was excluded. 


In order to facilitate the new policy, the British Minister said it was 
necessary to negotiate fresh treaties with the Rulers of the Malay Sultanates, 
by which these Protected States were ceded as Colonies to the British Crown. 
The Secretary of State added that it was intended to create a Malayan Union 
citizenship, for which the qualifications would be birth in Malaya or a suit~ 
able period of residence. Those who were within the qualifications would be 
citizens..of Malaya, with all the rights and’ obligations that a citizenship . 
implied. The Secretary of State warned that no one should rely upon past 
privileges or regard Malzya merely as a source'of wealth. 


The principles’ which motivated the British Government to advocate the new 
policy in Malaya were convincingly argued by the Under-Secretary of State in the 
House of Commons on March 8, 1946. The pre-war system of administration in: 

Malaya of the Straits Settlements, Federated Maley States and Unfederated States 
was "clumsy and wasteful and encouraged separatism and difficulties of adminis- 
tration."© The system did not encourage political development and made no 

progress towards self-government. 


"There was no sign of unity or conception of common citizenship among 
inhabitants drawn from a number of races professing various creedse 
The States were not popularly controlled and a big proportion of the 


1. Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 414, 1945/46, Oct. 9-26, pe. 254. 


2. Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 420, 1946/47, Mar. 4-22, p. 638. 
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population. were outside political rights. - It. was a system which offered 
_no logical ‘basis- for the development of self-governing institutions." nS 


The statement on the new policy to be adopted in Malaya was ‘published in 
the Malayan papers on 11 October. On the following day, Sir Harold MacMichael, 
the Special Representative of the British Government, arrived in Port: Swettenham. 
"I am here to meet the Malay Rulers and discuss with them the new policy for 
“Malayan Union which has been decided upon in London,"* he said at an interview 
with the Press at King's House, Kuala Iumpur.- It is perhaps significant that 
the lapse of time between the announcement of the policy in the House of 
Commons and the arrival of the Special Representative was short indeed. However: 
the first reactions of the local Press to the proposed Plan did show that all was 


not well with the new policy. The Straits Times of 15 October in its editorial 


"It takes a war to bring about basic changes. Do we not remember the 
endless embittered controversies over the proposals for the unification 
of the Malay States and the rationalisation of Malayan administration 
that made Sir Cecil Clementi less than 15 years ago the — unpopular 
Governor and High Commissioner within living memory." nd 


Discussing the magnitude of the change and regretting the separation of 
Stnesigors from the mainland and the other Straits Settlements, the paper added: 
"This is history in the making with a vengeance, and it will be some time before 
the, thinking citizen is able to see all round the revolutionary reforms and 


realise all their implications even though some of them have been discussed 
theoretically many times before. 


The Utusan Melayu, a leading Malay Daily, which played an important role 

in bringing about the birth of the UMNO, commented in its leader that it had. 
been obvious for years that changes in the Malayan constitution would be inevit- 
able. The steps taken by the British Government were in line with the spirit 
of the Atlantic Charter and the announcement of the United Nations made in San 

"-eneisco, which promised’ independence and freedom for all dependent territories. 
= iwiitted that it was too early to give fair and informed comments on the _ 
proposals, details of which-had not been made available. The paper urged Sir 
Harold to make the details of the proposals: mae as it was the people of Malaya 
who would be affected by them.” 


Se Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 420, Pe 658. 
4, Straits ives, 45. 
De Straits Times, Bittorsal, 15. 10.454 

6. Straits Times, 15.10.45. _ 


7. Utusan Melayu, 12.10.45. 
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Though it freely admitted that it was hampered by lack of details for : 
a competent appraisal of the Plan, the peper continued, a casual glance would 
reveal the fact that the proposals conferred benefits to the non-Malays. ~ . 
"Hence the Malays are apprehensive of their future. The economic life of the 
Malays has always been weak. They have lost in the educational and commercia 
fields. As regards agriculture, the Malays have been neglected and they 
themselves are indifferent to tt." It urged that the Malay Rulers should wei 
the proposals carefully before they committed themselves. Once they had given 
consent to the execution of the proposals, the whole future of the Malays wou 
not suffer," The paper also requested that Sir Harold would be patient enoug 
to give the Rulers time to think and consult all classes of their subjects 
before they gave their approval to the proposals .& 


Appreliensi vely at was recognized that the new policy meant the abandon 

. ment by ‘the British of the so-called pro-Malay policy which existed before the 

War. The new policy was the recognition of the rights of the non-Malays to 

a share in the public affairs of Malaya. It was in effect throwing open all 
the branches of the Government services in Mclaya to non-Malays, for the 

proposed citizenship scheme would grant equal rights to all asian domiciled 

the country. 


Still in‘ an mood, and still that the new Plan 
would affect the future of the Malays adversely, The Utusan Melayu exhorted 
the Malays to examine the proposals carefully whereby they could adopt a 
definite stand. Assuming that the Special Representative would consult the 
Malays for their views, the paper in its editorial of 16 October, 1945, said: 


"In the light of the new development proposed for Malaya by the 
British Government, the Malays will ‘be asked by Sir Harold to give 
their opinion about the revolutionary change which will take place 
in Malaya. In Singapore, the Malay Union has come to life again. . 
But in Malaya, even up to the present moment, even the Malay Unions 
in the former Federated Malay States which had done many good things 
for the Malays before the War have not stirred yet. It is indeed very 
urgent that these associations be revived especially in connection 
with the arrival of Sir Harold MacMichael. We are not concerned with 
what views these associations will forward to the Special Representatit 
of the British Government so long as teed represent the views of the 
Malays. #9 


Again the paper pointed out that most Malays vor’ not been alive to the many 
mistakes they had committed in the past through sheer foolishness and 

indifference. "At the moment our future is in danger. The new Plan is a big 
question mark that will affect us and our grandchildren. If we are inactive 
and lazy our grandchildren will curse use."10 It ‘hoped that the Malays would 


8. Utusan Melayu, 12.10.45. 
9. Utusan Melayu, Editorial, 16.10.1945. 


10. Utusan Melayu, Hlitorial, 16.10.1945, 
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take a-more active -part in the -welfare-of. their race..and revive. their old 
associations. 


7 In another editorial the paper asked whether it was the Malays who asked | 
for the self-government advocated in the new proposals. "Who asks for Merdeka - 
does the Malay ask for it?11 By November, Malay opposition to the new Plan 
‘was more weal then ever, but no one had suggested the vehicle through which 
their voices cuuld be heard-clearly, other than by writing to the Press. Howeve 
on 10 November the Warta Negara, a Malay paper, suggested that a convention of 
Malay representatives in Malaya be held to discuss and organise the formation o 
a strong political organisation for the Malays. The, editor suggested that in 
order to make it possible for the créationof the strong political organisation, 
associations on a State-basis should be orgenised first. When the various 
associations at the State-level had been established, the strength and energies 
of these associations could be directed and pooled into one central orgenisatio 
which would represent the Malays. The proposed body would look after the inte- 
rests and welfare of the Malays” as a whole in the proposed new Malaya.t2 


The idea did not fall on barren ground, for on 20 November, eight Malay 
Associations in Johore formed into one league called the Malay League of Johore 
Its principal objective was to defend the rights of the Malays and. the Muslim 
religions This was followed by a more famous association. 


On 3 January, 1946, an association called the Peninsular Malay Move- 
ment of Johore came into being. Organised: by Dato' Onn bin Jaafar, a fifty 
year old District Officer in Batu Pshat, and son of a famous Mentri Besar 
of Johore, the Movement. from the beginning stood -in opposition against the 
Malayan Union. It was also intended that the Movement would facilitate the 
organisation of the Malays in order that their security could be assured, for 
by that time serious Sino-Malay clashes had broken out in Batu Pahat. The 
racial clashes spread to the Kuale Pilah District of Negri Sembilan, to Lambar 
Kanan, a village north of Teluk Anson, to Kuala Kangsar District of Perak and 

to Raub District of Pahahge Indirectly, these racial clashes between the 
“Malays and the Chinese gave a greater sense of urgency to the Malays to 
organise themselves. The clashes also emphasised the fear of the Malays that 
one day they would be overwhelmed aes ruled by the Chinese. 


The Peninsular Malay Soi of Johore also declared that its eims were 
to unite the Malays, and to strive for ‘and defend the special position and 
privileges of the Malays so that “they would cultivate a love for their countr) 
and would co-operate with the ae and empng themselves ."15 Finally, the 


12. Warta Negara, 10.11.1945, 
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Movement aimed at perpetuating itself to be the organ and voice of the Malays 
in matters concerning their privileges and other amentities of life. 


Throughout December, 1945, and J anuary, 1946, the Malays were busy re- 
viving their pre-war associations and organising new bodies. Their general 
object was to defend and protect the privileges of the Malays in face of the 
new order proposed by the British Government. Here, rather than thé war, was 
the stimulus to political action. It seemed that the Malays were possessed of 


a fever of reviving and organising associations. Their clarion call appeared 
to be: : 


"Join and take part in associations as soon as possible if you love your 
grandchildren. lLook- at your people ~ what will befall them - they will 
be left far behind. There is no other remedy than to organise ourselves 
into associations through which we unite to face the danger." nlé- 


It was clear that ie Malays had become sensitive of their pikiceat and 
privileges. They were bent on defending them by unifying themselves 
through being members of associations and other organisations. It became 
evident that the leaders of the Melays realised that the strength of the Malays — 
lay in the unity of all Malays whatever their status ih life. It was also 


realised that the ) ene os would wield a Great force if they were led and 
united. 


While the Malays were ‘organising themselves, ‘more’ light had thrown 
by the Malay intelligentsia on the new Plan.. The dominant note struck by these | 
intelligentisia in their criticism against the Union was the giving of equal 
rights to the non-Mulays, which would cause the disappearance of the special - 
position and privileges of the Malays. They emphasised the possible adverse 
consequences of the citizenship proposals on the Malays who were already well 
known for their economic and educational backwardness. Che’ Satadon bin Haji 
Zubir, a Mclay lawyer in Singapore, questioned the vagueness of the proposed 
citizenship . scheme .15 - He wondered how the British Government would set about 
solving the question of dual. citizenship. ‘Who are those: people going to be 
Malayans? Is the Labour Government going to fight for its compatriots in Melaya 
as well?"16 he asked. At the same time he warned the British Government that 
they had no right to abrogate unilaterally the treaties that they had signed with 
the Malay Rulers without the consent of the subjects of thé Rulers. According 
to Che' Aiyub bin Abdullah, of Kedah, the Rulers themselves had no right to. 
make any treaties with any other power without the arproval of their subjects. 

In Islam, he argued, the Sultans were just mere Caliphs whose elections to the 


thrones had to be approved by their subjects. Such criticism of the Sultans | 
was unprecedented. 


14, Majlis, 5.1.1946. 


15. Utusan Melayu, 29611.1945. 
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nThe. Malays are atte. the proposals ‘but when. 
they are dissatisfied they are not going to fight as do the Indonesians."17 
On the other hand, Melay protests against ‘the Union were by now no longer confincd 
to the Press-only for on 15 December, the Malay Union of Kelantan organised a 
demonstration of 10,000 Malays who marched in procession to the Palace on the 
arrival of Sir Harold MacMichael. They displayed placards which fead: "Malaya 


belongs to the Malays. We don't want the oer races to be o_ the rights and 
of the Malays 7 


- 


On 28. 1946, MacMi chae] had to ‘London, 2 “White 
Paper on the proposed Malayan Union was published. Details of the Malayan Union 
Plan at. last were revealed. In its preamble, the White Paper mentioned the 
“outstanding success” of Sir Harold MacMichael's mission. “As Svecial Repre- 
sentative of His Majesty's Government he has concluded Agreements with the 
Rulers of the Malay States whereby full powers of jurisdiction in their States 
aré granted to His Majesty,"19 commented the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in the House of Commons on 23 January, 1946. To the Malays, the ‘outstanding 


success’ of Sir Harold's heaiicaaa! meant that the Malay States had been ceded to 
the British Crowne 


Before. the of the” White’ Paper, Meslay to. the 
Mclayan Union was mainly centred on the proposed institution of common’ citizenship 
for all-inhabitants domiciled in Melaya.. But with the publication of the White 
Paper Malay protests were directed towards the legality of the Treaties signed 
Harold on ‘the one and Malay Rulers.on the other. 


At this alii therefore, a new wave of protests mu the Malays manifested 
themselves. The newly revived and formed Mulay associations raised their voices 
against the Union. They sent telegrams to the British Government, to the United 
Nations, and to other influential British individuals.in Britain, registering 
their opposition to the Union. One of the telegrams sent by the Malay League 

of Perak deplored the contents of the White Paper.. It viewed the proposed Union 
with greatest concern and apprehension. It recorded its disa~proval against _ 
the inclusion of rion-Malays into the Malayan Union Citizenship Scheme which 
conferred them equal rights, privileges and status. The league considered. the 
changed in the status quo without: the express wish of the Malays as un-warranted. 
It appealed to the British Gevernmenit’ ‘Honour old treaties that they had 
signed with the Malay 


17, Majlis, 4.1.1946, Malayan Union (2), A series of three articles deri by. 
Aiyub bin abdullah on Malayan Union. - °° : 


18. Ptusan Melayu, 22.12.1945. 
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An examination of the copies of the telegrams.sent to the British Gevern- 
ment, to the United Nations, and to influential individuals in Britain, and a 
study of the criticisms by Malays in the Malay Press, show that the Malays had 
common grounds of disagreement with regard to the Malayan Union proposals. 
Unfortunately, their voices were too sporadic and unorganised to -have made 
impressions on the British. Government. The need and the desire of the Malays. 
for unity were there » but a leader who could unify the ‘various associations in. 
the Malay States and the Settle.cnts was’ ‘as yet to come. ‘However, that state . 
of affairs did not endure for long. Dato't Onn, as President of the Peninsular 
Meluy Movement of Johore, wrote a letter to the Malay Press on 24 Jamary. 

In that letter he stated his appreciation and support of the idea advocated in 
the Warta Negera a few weeks earlier, that a congress of Malays he held as. 
early as possible not only for resolving the differences that existed between 


the Malay associations themselves but also to discuss the fate of the Malays 
in the Papinsula.?) 


The suggestion won immediate support, ‘end. on 1 1946, one 
Malay Associations coming from all parts of Malaya, including Singapore, — 
gathered at the Sultan Sulaiman's Club, Kuala Iumpur, to deliberate on the 
possibility of organising a central body into which the strength and efforts 
of the various Associations could be pooled. The Congress was also to find 
ways and means to ward off, what: Dato Onn termed "the ignominy of racial- | 
extinctione22. Dato' Onn suggested: that the central organisation be named the 
United Malays Organisation. But. Tuan Zainal Abidin bin Ahmad, the Organising © 
Secretary to the Congress, proposed that the organisation be called the United 
Malays National Organisation (U.M.N.0.), so that the word ‘national’ would 
connote that the Malays were not only a race but a nation.29 Zainal Abidin's 
proposal was adopted and, amid stirring scenes, a committee to draft the 
charter of the new ee was formed. 


2: THE UMNO'S FIRST TASK. 


‘Apart from forming a committee.to draft an UMNO constitution, the Congress 
passed six resolutions which formed the basis of its opposition to the Malayan 
Union.“* Firstly, the Congress looked upon the Agreements signed by the Malay | 
Rulers on the one hand and Sir Harold MacMichael on the other, ceding full 
jurisdiction to the British Government, as null and void. The Agreements, 
therefore, were not binding on the subjects of the Rilers. It also condemned 


Dato’ Onn's letter to Majlis, dated 24.1.1946. 


Onn's at the opening of the Congress on 


fen Year of UMNO, 1946-1956, A Documentary Collection of the Organisation, 
printed by Daud Press, Penang, 1957, p. 16. 
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the manner by which signatures. the Agreements were. obtained.. The 
Congress. firmly believed that the Constitutions, Traditions, QGustoms and | 
Usages of the respective Malay States were not observed by Sir Harold Mac~ — 
Michael when he obtained the signatures of the individual Rulers.°5 Since | 
all the.representatives to the Congress agreed that the Agreements were exe~ - 
cuted without the knowledge and against the ‘wishes of the subjects of the 
Rulers, the Congress declared that such actions were directly in opposition 
to democratic principles and: were, therefore, unacceptable to the Malays.. 
The proposal of the. British Government to assume full jurisdiction over the 
Malay States, whereby the Rulers-were denied their jurisdictional powers over .- 
. their respective States, was looked upon by the. Congress as an outright © 
| annexation which was contrary to the spirit: of* the’ Atlantic charter +? zt 
viewed the British proposals to create a ‘single 
called Malayan Union, and the establishment of a single union. Gitizenship 


with "equal rights without. discrimination of race or- creed",27 to have the 
following effects: 


."the wiping from existence of the Nine Mohammedan Malay 
Kingdoms or: Sultanates of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, 
' Pahang, Johore, Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah, and Perlis, the 
existence of which had been recognised by His Majesty's 
Government in particular and by the world ‘ta -gemaeee; 


(a). 


"the wiping from existence of She Molay. 2 race slong with ‘they. 
and Rulers; 


between Els Majesty's Government and Their Highnesses the 
‘Sultans in violation of the principles of the sanctity of 
Treaties for which the Allied Nations fought the bloodiest pe is 
war in history, and of depriving the Malays of their birth ae 
rights which was a devastating act on those whose See tities 
to the British Crown was unquestioned 22 


The Malays believed that none of ie teainiinn by both parties 
concerned were obtained by fair meanse They believed that, in cases 
of Kedah and Trengganu, threats of deposition were employed by the 

British negotiator. But thesé accusations were refuted vehemently by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the House of Commonse - 


Hidup Melayu, an UMNO's Pamphlet, Published by the Department of Malayan. 
Union Affairs of Malay league of Perak, (no date of mmerevenered pe li. 


Parliamentary Debates, ‘Vol. aie, 1945/46, Oct. 9°26, ‘Pe 2546 
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The Congress invited the British Gevernment to conduct a full investi- 
gation of the conditions which. prevailed in the Malay Peninsula and ‘which, 
if mown to His Majesty's Government, would have deferred the execution of 
the British proposals. At the same time, the Congress urged the British 
Government, on the basis of the arguments. put forward by it, to withdraw the 
seratenare forthwith and restore for’the time being the status eh 


All the resolutions pointed to one thing « the Malays as a whole led by 
the Congress were uncompromisingly opposed to the Malayan Union Plan. Describing 
the attitude of the Melays vis-a-vis the Malayan Union, the Malay Mail commented: 


"These privileged to hear the speakers at the Pan-Malayan Congress of 
Malays who marshalled their forces against the constitutional change 
forecast for them, were struck by the calm of the orators, the choice 
selection of language and the force of their arguments.- No doubt was 
left in the mind of their. listeners that the Malays, as a nation, are 


strongly determined not to touch the Malayan Union hate sine even with 
a yard pole.29 


And by this time all the Malay Rulers ‘except the Sultan of Johore had joined 
their subjects in denouzcing the validity of the MacMichael Treaties. 


The resolutions of the Congress were ineiatately submitted to the 
Secretary of State. The Congress hoped that these resolutions would persuade 
the British Government to think again before they carried out the proposals. 


However, on 8 March, the question of Malayan Unien was discussed in the 
House of Commons in connection with the Straits Settlements (Repeal) Bi11,50 
In this Chamber, opposition to the new constitional arrangement was strongly 
voiced by a number of Members of Parliament.°1 But the Under-Secretary of 
Stete defended the principles of the policy and expressed the ——s 
firm determination to carry out the plane He said: 


"The House should be under no illusion that the British initio: 

must push on with this policy. We believe it to be right and_in the 
best interest of Malaya. We want Malayats co-operation, and we believe, 
in their (Malayan) interest, that this policy can further general — 
prosperity and genera: happiness."52 


lay Mail, 6.5.1946, 
The Repeal of Straits Settlement Act of 1860. 


Captain Gammans , Squadron-Leader Donner and others. 
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With: reaai to the Me lay gave an assurance that 
their “have been’ and will be most sympathetically studied 


ere for the British Government there. was no turning back from. their 
original stand. Deeply perturbed by the attitude of the British Government, 
Dato" Onn immediately sent a telegraphic protest to the Prime Minister,. Mrs. 
(now Earl) Clement Attleé. Deto® Onn requested the British Government to. show 
their goodwill and friendliness, while at .the sanie time, he deplored the impo- 
sition of the Malayan Union despite the protests of the. Malays. He requested — 
the British Government to stand and honour their oft declared policies and 


treatiss which recognised that Maleya belonged to the Malay Ralers and their 
subjects. The telegram read: 


"British honour bound respect rights Malay: Rulers* subjects... Appeal 
_ through sounding local public opinion and discussion Rulers Councils, 
representatives various communities Malay Peninsula."54 


Dato' Onn intimated to the Prime Minister that a satisfactory solution oonid be 
—— by tactful handling of the situation. 


On 18 March, 1946, the British Government reiterated its determination 
to. carry out the Plan into effect. While it promised that the proposed Order- 
in-Council for a union Citizenship would be postponed, till the local inhabitants 
had had full and free discussions on the matter, yet at’ ‘the same time, the British 
Government was "aware of no circumstances attending the signing of the Agreements 
which would justify the Sultans in refusing to recognise these Agreements as 
effective." The Secretary of State for the Colonies emphasised that he could 


not —*. the right of one party to withdraw from eee solemnly entered 
into." 


‘The Malayan Union Constitution was due to. be iebienbea: in ‘ad ye on 1 
April, 1946. It was to replace the Military Administration which had been in 
control of affairs since the retum of the British to Malaya in September, 1945. 


And, on 29th March, Sir Edward Gent,. the i at of: the proposed 
Unitas arrived in Malaya. 


The leaders of the Congress on their. part , regarded the British ‘determina- 
tion to go.6n with the Malayan Union as defying the. protests and anger of the 

Malays. Dato’ Onn as President of the Congress reconvened an Energency Meeting 
on 30 March with a. view to finding ways and means 6f countering: the: new devélop- 
ment in the situation with regard to the Anglo-Malay dispute over ‘the new Plan. 


33e Parliamentary Debates pe 643. 
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Considerable bitterness had been created among the Malays, and in that mood they 
were tempted to adopt extreme: measures against the Union. They openly announced 
that’ the Malays asa whole would never surrender to the British Government. 
However, it.was. recognised by Dato’ Onn and his collegues that they had to be 

patient. At the Emergency Congress held. at Kuala Lumpur on 30 March, it was de~- 


cided by the representatives, to nationwide movement in 
order frustrate the British Plan.96 


the Malay: ‘ie: country were requested to 
their members and all other Malays to wear white cloth on their caps.as.a sign of 
protest “against the forcible imposition of the Malayan Unione" "3? This act of 
mourning was to last for a week beginning from 1 April, It was also resolved that 
all Malays who: had beéén’ invited to become members of the under 
Malayan Unien be asked to withdraw from the Council. 


Malay Assogiations throumiout the were instructed not to accord 
recognition to the Governor—Designate of the Malayan Unien or his representative 
as such by holding receptions and presentations-of address. However, individual 


~ ae members could entertain Sir oa. Gent in his private capacity or as a 
personal friend 


‘The Malays saw to 1t that their semblance of: unity with their Rulers should 
be kept.. They wanted their Rulers to join in the boycott against the Malayan 
Unien. This they did by empowering their President, Date’ Onn, to seek audience 
with the Rulers to submit the request of their subjects that Their Highnesses 
would not attend any official functions or ceremonies in connection with the 
Malayan Union performance. A move to disown the Rulers if they ignored the 
request was also contemplated oF ee 


On 1 April, the Malayan Union was promulgated. The Malays and all their 
Rulers stayed away from the installation ceremony while the Malays invited to 
serve on the Advisory Council boycotted the legislature. They withdrew from . 
the Council "as their position is untenable for them to attend the funeral rites 
of their birthright and liberty. It is the considered — of the people that 
any Malay taking part should be disowned." n40 


_° While the Malays were solidly in opposition against the Union, the Governor 
issued invitations to all members of the public to give their views on the pro- 
posed Malayan Union Citizenship. For the Malays the issue was clear. They were 
against the Malayan Unien whereby the Melcy States was turned into a British 
Coleny, and against the citizenship proposals which admitted non-Malays. . 


Minutes of Congress, 30.35.1946. 


Date’ Onn's Speech. Malay Mail, 2.441946) (White is the Muslim colour of 


Minutes of the Congress, 30.3.1946. 
Date Onn, Maley Mail, 224.1946. 
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On 11 May, the Malays convened another Congress at Johere Bahrue At this 
Congress, the UMNO was at-.last inaugurated and Dato' Onn was elected President, 
The new Organisation lost.no time in getting into action. It created two 
departments designed for the purposes of executing efficient opposition against 
the Union. - The Departments were "Mslayan Union Oppositien” Denartment and 
Propaganda Department. The inauguration of the UMNO, therefore, was a step 
towards more efficient and coherent opposition against the Union. ; 


Walle its principal objections to the Malayan the 
UMNO prepared a rough and ready scheme to replace the Malayan Union if the 
British Government acceded to its demands. It proposed a Federation of nine 
Malay States. The two Settle ents of Malacca and Penens could be incorporated 
into the Federation on condition that their entry would not infringe upon the 
rights and identities of the Malay States. But the UMNO, however, laid the 
preconditions to the holding of any negotiations. The UMNO agreed to hold 
- negotiations on condition that the British abrogate the MacMichael Treaties 
first. The UMNO stressed that no other representatives exgept those of the 
UMNO and of the Maley Rulers should be present at the proposed negotiations,*1 


The iiieiniaiiiiiinse of the Maleven Union was installed in office on 
eend May, 1946. Aguin, the Rulers and their subjects stayed away from the 
installation ceremony. The UMNO, through its propaganda Department, and the — 
Malay Press, had whipped up Meley public sentiment against the Union Plzn. 
When two British Members of Parliament came to Malaya on an official visit in 
May and June, they were treated to a show of public demonstrations by the — 
Malzys. Colonel D.R. Rees-Williams, one of the Merbers, wrote of the Mele 
demonstrations thus: "In every hamlet, village and town that we visited = 
were met by what appeared to be the whole populatione4® In fact, the Parlia-_ 
mentary Delegation was even informed by Dato' Onn that he would seek help and 
allies from any quarter if the British were still adamant in their attitude 
and the protests of the Moleys.*° 


By hey and June, the British Government could not afford to treat lightly 
the feelings of the Malays so publicly and orderly demonstrated. Indeed, the 
Governor of the Union had already informed the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies that official and unofficial opinion in Malizya was more ready to con- 
ciliate the Malays. Otherwise there would be disorders which would ultimately 
be of great benefit to the Communist Party, and the Indonesian orientated Malay 
Nationalist Party. The Governor assured the Secretary of State that the Chinese 
and Indian feelings would not be aroused if the Union was replaced by a — 
Federation, and if the enacted qualifications were more restricted. The 


aly Minutes of the ‘UMNO General Assenbly, 19465 
D. R. Rees-Williams, Pacific Affairs, Vol. 20, 1947, De 174, 


Tuan Syed Nesser, interview with the writer on: 27.12.1958. 
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Governor also impressed upon the Secretary of State the eectuct atm and -aseetcam 
of, the Malay mass Ahe Malayan Union. 


The arrival of the: Governor-General. in Malaya marked the wale: away from 
the post-war British policy of introducing the first step towards independence, 
back to a definitely pro-Malay policy whith was the order of the day before 

the War.** The newly appointed Goverrior-General, and other high officials in 
Malaya, supported the adoption of the UMNO Federation plan, as an early settle-— 
ment,of the dispute would retain the friendship of the Malays; delay or failure 


to concede to théjir demands with full the Osher would 
deteriorate: the’ situation. 


By 29. June; the UMNO was ready with. draft which the: Malay 
States could: be: federated.’ ‘Indeed, ‘the. President -of the UMNO was given full 
authority to discuss’ the proposals with the Malay Rulers before they were shown 
to the British Authorities. However, on the*following day, the General Assembly 
of the UMNO: empowered the President to go alicad with*negetiations with the ° 


British ‘Government, using the draft proposals as the basis for the UMNO's 
demands. : 


On 25 July, the Malay Rulers and the UMNO representatives met Sir Bdward 
Gent, the Governor of the Malayan Union. The UMNO's representatives, led by 
Dato’ Onn, submitted the draft proposals for the British to study. It was 
agreed, however, that both sides should submit Views for each side ™ examine 
and 


The leaders of the UMNO and the Malay Rulers ache iliaieintetel the waenis:- 
ficance of the “broad policy.of His Majesty's Government for the development of 
citizenship and representative institutions as the basis for eventual self- 
Government."46 Surprisingly, the demand by the UMNO that negotiations should be 
exclusively with the UMNO representatives and with those of the Malay Rulers, 

to the exclusion of all other races, was met by the British Government. The 
British Government also acceded to the following terms = iat aaa on which 

the negotiations were to be conducted: © 


(a) "that there shouldbe a strong central Government to ensure the 
economical and effective administration of all matters of importance 
to the meapare and progress of the saaaeinciy as a whole; 


(b) "that the individuality of each of the Malay States and of the Settle~ 
ments should be clearly expressed and maintained; 


Captain Gamman's letter.to Sunday Times, London, quoted in the Malay Mail, 
11.6.1946. 


Ten Years of UMNO, Pe 42. 


Federation of Malaya - - Summary of Revised seneittuahiiinis ree July, 
1947, Pe Se 
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- “that the new agreement should on a long view, offer the means and 
prespoate of development in the direction of ultimate self-govérnment ; 


"that with a. view. to the euktiehiabensah of broad-based institutions, 
necessary for principle (c) to become effective, a common.form of 

citizenship should be introduced which would enable political rights 
to be extended to all those who regard Malaya as their real home and 
as the object of. their 


"that those States are Malay States ruled by Your intent: the | 
subjects of Your Highnesses have no alternative allegiance, or other 
country which they can regard as their homeland, and they occupy 
special position and possess rights which must be guarded,'47 


The terms of reference of the Working Committee themselves indicated a 
substantial victory for the UMNO. The British Government acknowledged that 
the Malay States belonged to the Malay Rulers and had their individual identities. 
It was also admitted by the British Government that the Malays occupied a special 
position and possessed rights.which had to be guerded. Above all, it was 

implied that. the Malayan salon would have to be revoked by the British Govern- 
ment e i 


the Working Committee sat at various intervals from 6 migust till 11 
November. On 18 November, 1946, a Report of the Committee was completed and 
signed by all the Members. It was published and received the conditional 
approval of the British Government. At the same time, the Secretary of State 
announced in Parliament that there was no question of their (British Government } 
reaching any final decision on the Report of the Working Committee "until all 
interested communities have had full and free opportunity of expressing their 
views."48 The UMNO, however, accepted the Report of the Working Committee at 
its General Meeting on 11 January, 1947. 


A Consultative Comittee was set up end invitations to the other commnities 
to voice their opinions on the new proposals were issued by the British Govern- 
ment. In December, the Consultative Committee published its findings and re- 
commendations, though the Committee was boycotted by the “left-wing” parties.*&a 
Following the publication of the Report of the Consultative Committee, the 
Constitutional Working Committee was reconvened on 17 April, 1947, to prepare 
final drafts for the Federation and States' Agreements. The final drafts that 
emerged were mainly the original recommendations of the Constitutional Working 


47. of Summary of Revised Proposals (Constitutional) July, 
1947, 3. 


48. The Statement of Secretary of States for the Colonies, sieadcomesontn A 
Debates, Vole 452, De 228. 


48a. The Malay Nationalist Party and Pan-Malayan Cour math of Joint Action and 
others were opposed vehemently to. the recommendations of the Working Com- 
mittee. 
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Committee with minor changes. These drafts came under severe criticisms from 
the non-Malays, while the UNNO as a whole accepted the model constitutions 
without much difficulty, and on 21 January the new Federation and States' 
Agreements were signed by the es mee and the nee of the British 
Government in Kuala 


Thus, the former status of the Mitess ned been restored by the signing 
of the Treaties and at the same time the new Treaties met the broad princinles 
of central control and of citizenship advocated by the British Government. On 


1 February, 1947, the Federation of Malaya was nies marking the successful 
conclusion of the first task of the UMNO. 


‘DATO Om FORCES A SHOWDOWN WITH THE UMNO. 


On 1:Mareh,:'1946, Dato Onn was unaniinbiisly: elected President of the 
Pan-Malayan Malay Congress. One hundred and seven accredited representatives 
of forty-one Malay Associations attending the Congress gave him their support 
_by approving Dato' Onn's stand against the Malayan Union proposals. By virtue 
of his firm stand against the Union and his unwavering conviction that Malaya 
belonged to the Malays, Dato' Onn rose to the leadership of the Malays. Two 
months after he had been elected president of the Congress, he was voted into 
the Presidentships of the UMNO, again unanimously, at the inaugural meeting 
of the Organisation on 11 May, 1946.49 As President of the UMNO, he and his 
fellow-officials of the Organisation were entrusted with full power to carry 
out the actual task of fighting the Union at the conference table, en 
a new treaty with the British. 


Dato'* Onn managed to — the solidarity of the Maleys and the Rulers 
while negotiations on the abrogation of the Malayan Union and the formulation 
of a Federation Constitution for Malaya were in progress. He came out of the 
conferences with the British Government with a Federal Constitution which went 
a long way to satisfy the demands of the Malays, while at the same time. 
managed to assuage the ever present fear of the Malays that they would be over- 
whelmed by the non-Malays, especially the Chinese. The Suara UMNO commenting 
on his success in his negotiation with the British Government said thus: 


"As the leader of the Malay delegation to the Constitutional 
Conferences which resulted in the formulation of a new. Constitution 
acceptable to the Malays to replace the Malayan Union, Dato’ Onn 
showed himself to be an able and subtle negotiator, quick to exploit 
the advantages offered to him. We cannot belittle the success of the. 
delegation in securing the new constitution for we very wel] know the 
difficulty in dealing with the British as negotiators and as a nation 


49, Minutes of the General Assembly of the UMNO, 11.5.1946. 
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, which stands firm by a treaty which it believed to be velta "50 


"Shortly after the Report of the Working ‘Committee haa 
been published in December, 1946, again the UMNO gave him an re tay vote 
of confidence in his leadership by accepting the Report in principle.5l From 
the UMNO's point of view, therefore, Dato’ Onn had successfully carried out the 
task entrusted to him. ‘Indeed, it was a triumph of leadership on his parts: 


The Federal Constitution came into force on 1 February, 1948. Up to 
that time, there had never been a serious challenge to Dato' Onnts leadership 

of the Organisation except on one occasion. It was on June 29, 1946, when .. 

the Malay Nationalist Party and the Junior Malay Officers Association of - 
Selangor withdrew from the UMNO on the quéstion of the design of the UMNO 
flag.°* The Malay Nationalist Party demanded that the flag of the UMNO should 
be of the same design as the flag of Indonesiae On the other hand, the majority 
of the UMNO's members wanted a flag which would be symbolic of the Malays of 

the Peninsula. Unable to push its demand through, = MNP and its ee satan: 
withdrew for the first and last time from the UMNO.9S 


There were minor ruffles within the UMNO during the period of negotiations 
with the British Authorities, especially in connection with the inclusion of 
the Straits Settlements of Penang and Malacca into the proposed Federation. . 
At the UMNO's General Assembly in Seremban on 1 and 2 March, 1947, the Malay 
Association of Johore introduced.a motion that the Organisation discuss again 
the. pros and cons of incorporating the two Settlements into the Federation. 
Obviously, the Association demanded the exclusion of the two territories from 
the Federation. But, Dato' Onn ruled out the motion on.the ground that the 
principles of Federation had -already been accepted by the Assembly which met 
in Alor Star on 11 January, 1947,°% The Association staged a walk-out. but did 
not withdraw from the parent Organisation. 


50. Suara UMNO, 1.9.1951. It has to be noted that this passage was written 
after Dato" Onn had left the Organisation arid that there is a certain 
degree of criticism against Datot Onn's resignation for some Malays felt 

~ that Dato! Onn ‘had left the Malays in the cold by aren siti from the UMNO. 


Minutes of General Assembly of UMNO (No. 1/1947) . 


of the 2nd General Assembly held in Ipoh on 29, 30.6.1946,.. 


The real reason why the MNP and the JMOAS left the UMNO, according to pato' 
‘Onn, was that they could not raise the funds commensurate to the large . ~ 
membership that they claimed. But the reason was deeper than what Dato' 
- Onn construed it to be, The MNP could not go along with the UMNO any 
longer for it was obvious to the MNP and its ally that the UMNO was de- 
fending the position of the Rulers whom the MNP wanted to do. away, with in 
Republic of Mvlaya federated to the Indonesia. 


‘Minutes of the General Assembly of UMNO (SG. Now 
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When the negotiations with the British were entering their final stages, 
Dato' Onn sensed that there was a possibility that the UMNO would stagnate, once 
the fight against the Malayan Union was over. At the opening of the General 

Assembly of the UMNO on 2 September, 1947, Dato* Onn said: 


"Though the task of fighting the Malayan Union is nearly complete the 
Malays must be aware of the fact that it is only the beginning of our 
struggle. There are many other things that the Malays mst do... The 
UMNO has .been formed not only for the purpose of opposing the Malayan 
Union; but ‘also ‘to fight against the Malays themselves. We have to 
find ways and means of how we shall change the habits and way of life 


of the Malays in order ‘to “enable. them wo their duties and 
responsibilities.” | 


But these aims which Dato' Onn visualised could sia be athena if the UMNO 
did not posses the power to control the various Associations which were, in 
actual fact, only ‘affiliated to the Central Organisation. The Charter of the 
UMNO signed by the various Associations in 1946 gave the Central Organisation 
only.a tenuous control over the individual Associations.°6 The Charter conferred 
too much freedom to each Association. This state of affairs was a latent 
wealmess to the UMNO which might bring about the possible disintegration of the 
Organisation. Indeed, it was obvious to Dato’ Onn that only a challenge common 
to all the Associations and as dangerous to the Malays as ~ oe pro- 
posals could hold the Associations together within the UMNO.°7 


Dato' Onn, therefore, proposed a re-organisation of the: UMNO. A new and 
strong constitution for the Organisation was needed. Dato Onn insisted that 
the UMNO should permit individuals to become.members so that the greatest. _ 
possible number of Malays could join the. Organisation. In the existing set-up 
only associations were permitted to become members of the UMNO. Thus a large 
number of the Malays were not directly represented in the Orgenisation.°8 

Date' Onn's attempt at reorganisation did not pass unchallenged, as the move 
meant that the individual Associations that had so far joined the UMNO would 
have to revise their individual constitutions in order to conform with the 
proposed new constitution of the UMJO. In the last analysis, Dato' Onn's move 
would cause the individuality of each of the affiliating Associations to disap- 
pear, for they had to merge themselves to become Divisions of the UMNO. ‘The 
Malay Association of Sabek Bernam, SABERKAS of Kedah, and the Malay Chamber of 
Comuerce, Malaya, opposed Dato' Onn's move violently. In smite of that Dato' 
Onn wes successful in carrying the majority of the Associations within the 
UMNO, and on 30 May, 1947, a committee was set up to draw up a new constitution 
for the Organisation. Two years later, the new constitution was put into 


55. Ibid, 2/9/1947. 


Ten Years of UMNO, n. 49. 
Datv' Onn, interview with the writer on 20.12.1958. 


Minutes of UMNO's Gencral Assembly, 11, 12, 15.5.1947. 
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and the reorganisation = the UMNO was carried. ont successfully,99 
It was ‘theréfore, that Dato" Onn's in the Orgenisa- 

tion had-been able’to counter any opposition that had arisen. But the test 

was yet to come. --Though the Federction Constitution did meet the demands 

of the M:leys, “it did not satisfy the Chinese section of the ‘population. 

Clause XII of the Constitution of 1948, which defined and enunciated Federal 

Citizenship qualifications, was unpopular among the Chinesee The Caluse was too 

stringent and complicated for the large mass of the Chinese to become Federal 

Citizens. Above all, the Constitution was, in essence, pro-Malry, and the Chin- 

ese feared that the Maleys would exploit the advantages: offered by the Constitu- 

tion to dominate the Chinese politically.60 


Hardly had the Constitution begun to operate, when the cshittedt develop-— 
ment in Mili ya changed for the worse with the out-break of *the Covmunist © 
insurrection in Junc, 1948. The out-break made the racial issues of Melaya 
more complicated. Tho Malays, under the leadership | of the UMNO, rallied to 
the help of the Government, for they looked upon the Communist challenged as 
a danger to their country®L and religion. On tk. other hand, most of the | 
Communists and their sympathisers were Chinese. The racial problenfwas excer-_ 
bated further when the Mclays, in demanding recognition of their contribution 
towards fighting against. the Communists, urged the Federal Authorities to 
execute a proMzlay policy as provided: within the framework of the Constitution. 
Tuat was not the end. The M: lays dviianded that the Chinese who were suspected 
of being Communists sympathisers should be deported straight away to Chine 65 


aeine the politieal climaté for an inter-racial rift in Maleya was not 
unfavourable, the two major races of Mzlaya seemed to drift apart further 
and further, and there was no doubt that a racial clash was imminent.54 Res- 
nonsible leaders of the communities in Mel:ye including Deto' Onn not only 
realised the existence of racial frictions, but also felt the necessity of 
finding ways and means by which inter-racial frictions could be climinated. 
Dato Onn took the initiative. .On S31 Decenver, 1948, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald, the British Commissioner General for Southeast Asia, he 
invited twenty-one communal leaders to his residence in Johore Bahru for an 


59. 30.5.1949,. 


60. A Colicetion of Correspondence by Dato Sir Cheng-Lock’ Tans 
D.P.M.S JePeo Letter to GL. Peet, deted 30. 9. 1948, 

61. At tie time, the Malrys when they referred to their ‘country', “eant that 
Malzya belonged to the Maleys to the exclusion of the other races. The 
majority of the Melrys still looked upon the Ghinése’as sojourhers, making 
money in Melaya with the intention of returning to their land of origin. 


62. Memorandum presented to Mr. (now Sir) Anthony Eden on the oetasion of his 
visit to Mulaya in March, 1949, by the Sclengor Division of the UMNO, dated 
(20.35.1949, 


Majlis, on the Fences 24210.1948, 
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informal gathering.®5 Apart. from Dato' Onn, the leaders, included Mr. (now Dato! 
Sir) Tan’ Cheng Lock, Mr. (now Dato’ Sir) E. Thuraisingham, Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, Sir Roland Braddell, the Legal Adviser of the UMNO, and other Chinese 
leaders both from the Federation and Singapore. At this informal meeting, 

an idea was born; the idea was.to form a committee on which leaders of the. 
various commnities in Malaya would sit to: discuss and study the sources of 


inter-racial. frictions with a view to: ‘Timing ways and. means of 
thems 


‘The proposed committee called the tie, Liaison Commi came 
into being on’ 10 January, 1949, at another informal-meeting in Penang. 

Malay members on the Committee were Dato’ Onn bin Jaafar, President of —<" 
UMNO and the Mentri Besar of Johore; Dato' Panglima Bukit Gantang, a member 
of the Central Executive Committee of. the UMNO and the Mentri Besar: of Perak; 
Inche Salleh bin Hakim, a member of the Central Executive Committee of the | 
UMNO and a Malay Federal Councillor; Dr. Mustaffa bin Osman, another member. 
of the Central. Executive Committee of thé UMNOS._.. and, Dato! Zainal Abidin. bin 
Abbas, the Secretary General of the UMNO. 67 


Though it, was specifically stated the members of the Committee committed 
no-ohe but. themselves, the significance of the participation of the leaders 
of the UMNO on the one hand, and Dato' Sir Cheng lock Tan, who had been the 
strong opponent of thé Federation Agreement,®8 on the other, could not be. 
under-estimated. It must be noted that the Malay personalities on the Committee 
were the very same leaders who fought against the Malayan Union Plan of 1946. 

If it was not a radical change of attitude on the part of the Malay leaders, 
they had at least become conciliatory in their stand with regard to the non- 
Malays, especially the Chinese. They had come to realize that there was an. 
urgent need for co-Operation between the Malays and non-Malays in order to ward 
off racial conflicts in Malaya. It was also imperative that racial harmony | 
should exist in Malaya so that the various races could form a united front 
against the Communist insurrection. 


65. This is a controversial fact, but Dato' Onn claimed that he invited the 
leaders at nobody's suggestion. 


Straits Times, 11.1.1949, Malay-Chinese Goodwill Move - Nine Leaders — 
Work For Racial Harmony. 


Straits Times, ll. 1.49, Malay-Chinese Goodwill Move - Nine. Leaders Work 
For Racial Harmony.’ 


Dato' Sir Cheng-Lock Tan was Chairman of the All-Malaya Joint Council of 
Action formed in 1946. The Council was the most vocal against the Fe- 
deration Agreement. Until September 30, 1948, Dato' Sir Cheng~Iock Tan 
‘was still bitter against the Federation Agreement. His confidential 

letter to G.L. Peet of the Straits Times Press Ltd. of that date — ; 
this bitterness and speaks derogatorily of the Maleyse 
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The Malay Press was. generally suspicious of. Dato's Onn's move and that 
of his colleagues. It feared that Dato' Onn might trade away the ¢ights and 
privileges of the Malays,.. which they had won by fighting the Malayan Union 
Plan and serie saeacons the Federation Agreement of 1948, The Utusan Melayu 
remarked: 


It is not to be wondered at, that at this very moment, discussions are’ 
being held between Malay leaders on the one hand, and rich. Chinese - 
- and Indians on the other. The discussions, presided over by a high 
' yanking British Officer, envisage the inclusion of non+Malays into 
- the Malayan Civil Service. They also discuss other Sino-Malay problems 
ese It should be realised that those Chinese and Indians (those who 
took part in the discussions) , are representing no-one but themselves or 
_their Chambers of Commerae," ; 


Even some leaders of the am oe Central Executive Committee 
feared that Dato' Onn might be persuaded by the non-Mslay. mentors of me C.L.C. 
to compromise the rights and privileges of the Malays.70 


Though there | were murmurs against his ‘active participation on the C. ‘IsCs, 
he was undaunted, and initiated a move that the UMNO should open its associate 
membership to thé non-Malays. On 29 May, 1949, when the question of associate 
membership was debated at the UMNO General Assembly held at Butterworth, 
Dato' Onn strongly defended his move. This he did with the full kmowledge that 
there was strong opposition within the Perak Division of the UMNO when it . 
discussed the question on 25 May, 1949. He did it in the face of a resolution 
by the Selangor Division of the Orgmisation that the principle of accepting 
the non-Malays to become associate members of the Organisation should be re- 
jected.’1 The Negri Sembilan, Kelantan and Perlis Divisions allied themselves 
in opposing the attempt by Deto* Onn tq. open the UMNO's associate membership 

to the non-M:lays. Not only did Dato't Onn defend the move, but he advocated © 
also that the Malays. should adopt a friendly attitude towerds the non-Malays 
since circumstances in Malay had changed. In his policy speech to the General 
Assembly he reminded the representatives of the UMNO thus: 


‘Utusan Melayu, Biitorial, 6. 1.1949, 


69. 


70. "Tuan sydd Nasser bin Sania: interviewed by the writer on 27.12.1958. He . 
had been an active Representative of the Batu Pahst Division to the UMNO 
General Assemblies since the: foundation of the Organisation. He was a’ 
close friend of Dato' Onn when the Dato! was President. He was later 
elected Chairman of Johore Behru Division. He is noi! a member of the 
Central Executive . Committee of the Organisation. 


Minutes of UMNO Gencral assembly held at Penang on 29 and 30 
May. 1949, 
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It is obsolutely important for the Maleys to obtain closer relations 
with the other people in the countrys It is time for us to take 
the. view wider than the kampong view. Iet it not be said that | 
the Malays are narrow-minded and suspicious.... I ask of ae which 
will you choose - peace or chaos, friendship or enmity?"72 


Dato’ Onn also advocated: thet ‘the UMNO: should work for the and not for 
the Malays only. 
His, view carried the The decided that 

could become associate members of the UMNO, This testified to the strength 
of Dato’ Onn's’ leadership within’ the Organisation, particularly as it was 
clear to many of the leaders of the Organisation that Dato' Onn’ wished to 
steer the UMNO alone the path of inter-racial ¢o-operation, rather than, as. 


.In- the meanwitlé , Dato" Onn went to- London. in 1948, and 
pressed for the implementation of the Federation Agreement, on the basis of a 
partnership between the British Government on the one hand, and the Melay 
Rulers on the other. He insisted that a Maley Deputy High Cormissioner, serv- 
-ing as the highest Executive Representative of the Maley Rulers, should be 
appointed so as not to give the impression that. the Malay Rulers were a mere 
group of sleeping partners to the bargain, leaving the entire executive 
authority of the Government in the hands-of the _— ae” the 
of the British Crow. 


on 15 June, 1949, Dato’ Onn the question of appointing a 
Malcy High Commissioner before the Conference of Rulers. There was opposition 
to the proposal, on the ground that the appointment of a Malay to be a Deputy 
High Commissioner would place a Maley over the heads of the Rulers. This 
resulted-in the withdrawal of Dato’ Onn from the Conference of Rulers, and 


subsequently to his resignation from Mentri of Johore in October, 


“Dato? Onn's with the marked the beginning of a breach 
‘between the Rulers and the UMNO. Hitherto, the Rulers nad been 'patrons' 
of the Orgwnisation. They had given their moral influence to the Organisation 
by one of their number consenting to open every Annual Gencral Assembly ef the . 
Organisation. The Organisation took Dato’ Onn's side on the issue. Pledges 
of support and assurances of confidence in Dato’ Onn's leadership were conveyed | 
to him from the various Divisions of the Organisation. On 24 June, the ) aobagre 


72. Onn's speech to the at Butterworth in the Malay 
Mail, 30.5.1949, 


Dato’ Onn's specch to the Gencral Assembly of the UMNO held at Arau on 
28 August, 1949 reported in the Utusan Melayu, 29.8.1949. 
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Bahru Division, the stronghold of the Organisation, declared its stand in support 
of Dato’ Onn. On 20 June, the Penang Division endorsed Dato' Onn's stand vis- 
a-vis the Melay” Rulers on the issue of appointing a Malay Deputy a Malay High 
‘Commissioner. ~The Kaum Ibu (Women Section of the Organisation) and the Youth 
league of the Organisation rallied to Dato* Onn's support. “4 The UMNO General 
Assembly held at Butterworth on 27 August passed a unanimous resolution, 
affirming. their loyalty and cénfidence in Dato' Onn ag President of the UMNO 
and endorsed Dato' Onn's stand with regard to the quarrel over the nian ; 
of a Deputy Malay Commissioner.’° 


Date’ Onn's within the was Even 
a quarrel with the Malay Rulers did not in the least diminish. the confidence 
that the UMNO had in his leadership. So, he intensified his campaign for the 
establishment of inter-racial harmony in Malaya. At his first public appearance 
since he resigned from the post of Mentri Besar of Johore, he spoke at Batu 


Pahat.to a crowd of five thousand sippor rene of the need of the Malays not to 
be aloof. He said: 


We can no isolated and aloof from tha. which are 
taking place around us. We must get into action and wholeheartedly 
co-operate with the other communities in order that the aims of UMNO. 
= one nationality speaking one language - can be achieved ."76 


It was a month earlier that the Communities Liaison Comnittee, meeting 
at Johore Bahru, issued a statement which was, in effect, the same as.Dato' 
Onn's suggestion that there should be a Malayan concept in Malays in order that 
harmony could exist between the races. And, as a first step to the attainment 
of self-government and a Malayan nationality, the C.1L.C., recommended that 

elections to the several legislatures of the Federation should be introduced as 
early possible and that there should be a thorough reconsideration of the 

tigenshtp provisions of the Federation Constitution. 77 


To this many Mal: ys They feared that should ‘the 
Citizenship Caluse of the Federation Agreerent be amended in the marnér proposed 
by the C.L.C., hundreds and thousands of non-Malays, whose loyalty and interests 
were still doubtful, would be conferred with Federal Citizenship. The increase 
in the number of non-Malay Federal citizens would endanger the existing Malay 
majority in the Legislative Council and in other governing bodies. It would 
undermine the implementation of the promises made in the various State Agreements: 
"to provide for and encourage the education and training of Malays so as to 

fit them to take a full share in the economy, social welfare and government of 


Utusan Melayu, Blitorial, 6. 1949, 


75.6 28.8.1949,' 


76. Streits Times, 16.10. 1949. 


77. Sunday Times, Call For Blections - LeCe Ask for *Nationhood ' 
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the State,"76 


Over and above all this, they were afraid that if they made any concessions 
on the’ proposed amendment of the Federal Constitution, it would ohly pave the 
way. for further ‘concessions, and. before. they were ready. for. it, a single Mal-yan 
Nationality would have replaced the.Federal Citizenship. When such a situation. 
arose, the special position and rights. of, the Malays would betaken away. Even- 
tually, the necessity of” uphold ing thie essentially Malay character of the 
country, upon“ the’ vital principle of which the Federation of Malaya Agreement 
was made in 1948, would be written off and "Malaya would degenerate into an 
international settlement (against the idea of which the.Malays fought: the 


Maliyan Union), in-whkich the thenselves would be found only among the 


‘ 


The statement of the Liaison Committee’ was circulated to thee. 
various Divisions of the UMNO for’ scrutiny and criticism.:.0n 20 May, 1950, 
an Emergency General Assembly of the Orgenisation was called by Dato*.Om: 
specifically to discuss the proposals of the ©.1.C. He honed, of course, that 


they would be accepted, at least in ieinalpie: ‘The motien put before. the: 
house was: 


i, "That this General Assembly agrees that every Council of State. of 
the Malay States in the Federation of Melay should enact omnes 
legislation prescribing nationality in that State; 


"That this Gerieral ‘Asserbly accepts ‘ts principle the proposals. with. 
regard to economic affairs contained in the statement of me 
Communities Liaisen Committee." "80 


Dato' Onn failed to have the motion carried. Some delegates expressed 
strong disapproval that the UMNO should tamper with the Federai Constitution,:.. 
while others said that the two motions were an untimely introduction into the 
Organisation.91 Che' Satadon bin Haji Zubir, the President of the Singapore 
Malay Union, which was still an affiliated member of the UMNO, proposed that 
the motions be discussed. at a later date so that the delegates. could secure 
mandates from their Divisions.®® It was so decided. ‘Thus Dato’ Onn had met 
with the first reverse in his career as President of the Organisation. Rut 
he was resourceful. He hed with him ready counter-proposals to those of the 


Vide Para XIII of all State Agreements. 
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Straits Times, A Manifesto For UMNO from the University Maleys, -19.5.1950. 


Minutes of the General Assembly of the UMNO, No. re 27A) in uMo/se = 114/50. 


Che' Gu Alias bin Ali, a delegate to the Assemcly of 20.5.50. He was inter- 
viewed by the writer on 20 Oct. 1958. He could still recount what happened. 


at that particular Assembly. He was titen Chairman of the UMNO Youth 
Section of Kuala Pilah Division. 
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C.L.C. with regard to State and Federal Citizenship qualifications. ‘These 
counter-proposals which "were not essentially different from those of the C,L.C. 
except as ‘to. the Federal citizenship" were. circulated to the UMNO Divisions. 


on 10 June the General Kaveabiy sat adits. - In spite of the forceful 
argument brought forward by Dato' Onn that the Malzys needed help from the 
non-—Malezys, that self-government could not te achieved without racial harmony 
in Malaya, and that it was necessary to define the subjects of the Rulers so 
that the Malays would be able to distinguish between the non~Malays who were 
Federal Citizen and non-Federal Citizens, strong opposition was. expressed by 
most of the delegates.84 Datot Onn himself clashed with Che’ Sa'adon bin 
Haji Zubir. Chet Sa'adon feared that it was not. yet time to give the’ non-Malays 
equal rights with the Malays. He was apprehensive that the Malays would be 
submerged, if the motions were accepted, for there was no guarantee that the 
non-Malays would ‘help the Malays in the economic fields. Chet Satadon, speaking 
against the motions, said: "If they are: dig ae the Malay race will fade 
into obscurity as it has done in Singapore." Inche Sa'adon bin Haji Zubir 
had his allies in the Selangor, Negri Sembilan, Kelantan, -and Perlis Divisions 
which had opposed Dato' Onn on the issue of opening the door of the Organisation's 
associate membership to the non-Malays. The opposition devellped into attacks 
on Dato' Onn's person and his participation on the Commnities Liaison Committee. 
_ In. the heat of the debaté, Onn announced his resignation. from the leadership of 
the Organisation. His example was followed by the entire Central Executive 
Committee of the UMNO. Thus Dato" Onn forced’ a showdown with the Organisation 
on the State Nationality ane Citizenship issues 


Dato’ Onn's” touched off a crisis within the UMNO. Indeed, 
the Organisation was left leaderless for the first time in its five years of 
existence. Only the Secretary General of the-Organisation withdrew his 
resignation. Although many of the delegates disagreed with Dato’ Onn's stand, 
they were clearly in no position to lose Dato’ Onn's leadership. The same 
Assembly, with an overwhelming majority, recorded its confidence in Datot 

Onn. However, the UMNO Divisions throughout Malaya were more dramatic in 

their reactions to Dato' Onn's resignation. The Kedah Division flew the 

UMNO's flag at half-mast as a sign of mourning,6 while the Perak Division 
decided at an Emergency meeting to strive for the re-election of Dato' Om 

as leader of the Organisation. On 28 July, 1950, the UMNO's representatives from 


835. Straits Times, A Lawyer Talks to Laymen on - Nationality For the non-Malays , 
9.6.1951. 


84, Malay Mail, 15.6.1950, 


85. Sunday Times, Satadon Clashed With Datot Onn, 11,6.1950. 
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all States in the Federation held a mass rally at Johore Bahru calling on the 
return. of Dato’ Onn to the leadership of the Organisations A Three-man Dele- 
gation led by Inche Satadon bin Haji Zubir, who had clashed with Dato’ Onn 

on the issue of amending the Federation Sens ates —_— to the ex-Presid- 


ent to: withdraw his resignation.®7 


Onn relented to the pleadings of ihe: ‘UMNO. ‘on 27 
August,’ 1950, Dato’ Onn was re-elected President agains Though the voting 
was not unanimous, yet it was an overwhelming majority. of sixty-six votes in 
favour and three against.88° The UMNO's proposal on the amendment of the 
Federation Agreement were also accepted without mich difficulty. It appeared, 
therefore, that Dato' Onn's hold and influence in the Organisation were still 
strong, although he had shown clearly to the Organisation that he was intent 
on instilling a Malayan concept into the UMNO. .On the other hand, judging 
from the difference shé had with a certain section within the UMNO over the 
State Nationality. and Citizenship » issue, it appeared that Dato' Onn's leader- 


ship was not as popular as it was during the period.of oo against the 
Malayan Union Plan in: 1946. 


4:  DATO' ONN RESIGNS FROM THE UMNO 


The tension that hung over UMNO apparently subsided again with his return 
as President. The membership of the Organisation which stood at 80,427 in 
August, neg when Dato' Onn resumed the leadership, increased to 96,689 in 
March 1951.89 A month later, the membership roll rose to 100,375.90. This was 
the strength of the Organisation in terms of the size of membership by April, 
1951. It indicated an increase of 19,948 members within eight months of the 
Dato* Onn's retum. The increase mst be judged against the unfavourable 
criticisms levelled at the Organisation by the Malay language pepers, The ~ 
Utusan Melayu, and The Majlis, for the failure of-the Organisation to protest 
against the decision of the Singapore High Court on the Nadra or Hertzog 


87. ‘Strait Times. Mass Meeting to Plead With Onn - UMNO Cannot Afford to 
loss His Guidance. 27.7.1950, 


Minutes of the General Assembly of the UMNO on 27.8.1950. 


The figure was quoted by Dato' Onn in his speech to the Half~-Yearly 


Assembly of the UMNO on 23.35.1951. The speech is reported Verbatim 
in Suara UMNO, 1.4.1951, 


Suara UMNO, 1.4.1951, The figure was for 18 out of 32 Divisions of the 


UMNO. The rest of the Divisions had not yet sent in their membership 
returns by 1 April, 1951. 


‘ 


Case.91 It was not only the papers that criticised the stand of the UMNO on the 
Bertha Hertzog issue but the Youth Sections of the Organisation also showed © 
their dissatisfaction over the UMNO's failure to protest. Some youth sections 
of the Organisation boycotted the Federation Day celebrations of 1951.92 Above 
all, the UMNO had e riv-2 in the Peninsular Malay Union95 which was led by Inche 
Hashim Ghani and whicii was hundred per cent pro-Malay in its stand. Indeed, the 
substantial increase in the membership of the UMNO was, to a great measure, due 
to the personality and influence of Dato’ Onn among the Malays in general, and 
within the UMNO in particular. 

Confident of his popularity ,among the members of the Organisation and 
among his supporters, with the exeeption of a small clique within the UMNO, 
Dato' Onn pressed for the opening of the door of the Organisation to non-Malays 
with equal rights as the ordinary Malay members. This move was not new to the 
UMNO members. It was as early as August, 1949, that Dato" Onn had been 
entertaining the idea of opening the door of the UMNO to the non-Malays, But 
the suggestion was ignored, and no-one withih the UMNO other than the Dato’ 
himself seemed to be interested in the idea. It was entirely brushed intc the 
hackground when Dato' Onn came to a showdown with the UMNO in June, 1950, over ~— 
the State Nationality and Citizenship proposals. Then, hardly three months 
had passed since his return to the leadership of the Organisation, Dato’ Onn 
had thought it necessary t urge for the introduction of his idea. He considered 


91, The Case was in connection with a Dutch girl, who, during the capture of 
Singapore by the Japanese, was left behind by her mother to a Malay 
servant who brought her up in accordance with Malay Customs. In 1950, 
the parents filed a suit reclaiming the guardianship of the girl, who was 
then 14, and the High Court of Singapore gave judgment in favour of the 
Dutch parents. Tais judgment was construed by a section of the Muslims of 
Singapcre as an interference by the British Authorities in the Muslim 
religion. The isz:ic ended in an outbreak of serious riots in Singapore. 
Dato’ Onn conderined the action of the Muslims and Malays involved in the 

' rioting, and UMNO made no protests. against the Pritish Authorities in ~ 
Singapore. Hence, the Malays in the Federation who sympathised with the 
rioters felt dissatisfied with the attitude the UMNO adopted. — 


Suara UMNO, 1.4.51, 


The party was founded in December. 1950. Relatively, it was very mich more 
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that the Organisation had progressed sufficiently to warrant the new move 
which would seek to abolish communalism in Malaya.94 He firmly believed that 
merely opening the docr.of the UMNO. to non-Malay associate members was in~ 
sufficient to turn the Organisation into a national political body, angen 

could strive more efficiently for independence « 2 


‘Dato! Onn. aia not intend to open the door of the UMNO to any non-Meley, 
but to those non-Malays "made and female, not less than sixteen years of age 
who are citizens of the Federation, and who are determined to work for 
independence.” "95 But Dato’ Onn's move involved the change of the name and 
constitution of the Organisation so as to suit itself to the proposed non- 
communalistic character. Therefore, Dato' Onn suggested that the Organisation 
be called the United: Malaya National Organisation instead of its existing - 
name, the Un‘ted Malays National Organisation. He naively asserted that in 
its abbreviated form the Organisation would still be mown as. the UMNO. 

But the change of the word ‘*Malays' into 'Malaya' implied that the Organisa- 
tion would no longer be the communal Malay organisation that the originators 
of the UMNO had conceived when they founded the Organisation.in 1946. However, 
Dato' Onn scored a major success in his new move when, on 5 January; eaend 

the Central Executive Committee of the UMNO — his new plane 


The arguments that Dato’ Onn put forward were very strongly in his favour. 

Dato Onn had impressed upon the Central Executive Committee that the UMNO had 
indulged itself in petty details. It had forgotten its real objective as 
written in its Constitution of May, 1949. The most important objective of the 
Organisation, said Datot Onn, was to strive and work for the achievement of 
independence in Malaya.°5 As it was,the UMNO was too preoccupied with the 

question of the Malay . privileges and special position which were in reality 

- too minor as compared with the overall objective, independence for Malaya. 
Since independence was the real aim of the UMNO, it was imperative for the 
Organisation to take a national and Mslayan character instead of adhering to 
its racial and nariow outlook. Dato* Onn was avprehensive that if the UMNO 
failed to open its door to the non-Melays as a gesture that it was progressively 
turning non-communal, other parties would do so. If that happened the UMNO woul 
be laying itself open to accusations that it was restrogressive rather than 
progressive. It would be brandcd as an obstacle to the political progress and 
development of Malaya. It was Dato' Ohn's intention that the UMNO should be the 


first non—communal party in Malaya. Dato' Onn seid to the half-yearly General 
Assembly of the UMNO in March 1951, thus: 


94. Straits Times, 21.11.50. 


Suara UMNO, Editorial, 1.6.51, Welcoming the Opening the Door of the UMNO 
to the Non-Malays. 
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"There are strong rumours that the Progressive Party of Singanore, 
which opens its door-to all persons irrespective of race or creed, 
intends to apreed its wings into the Federation ... Instead of 
being followers, let us be initiators. Instead of dancing ‘to the 
tune of others, let us make others dance to our tune. no? 


In Dato' Onn feared the Malayan Chinese more than 
any other non-communal party. According to him, the MCA which was founded as 
a social organisation had, by 1951, become a pressure group in Malayan politics 
as far as demands of the Chinese for wider political rights were concerned. 
The demands included the recognition of jus soli for the Chinese, which was- 
unacceptable to the Malaya. Dato’ Onn planned that if his plan of opening the 
door of the UMNO was accepted, Chinese who were realiy loyal to‘ Malaya would join 
the. UMNO, whereby the MCA would be split through and through. Thus his plan 
would bring about the concept of a monolithic national organisation, such as the 


Congress Party in ‘India, and so weaken 7 “MGA as another. -ecuaed party in 
Malaya. 


There were other ecdinnbebihien which promnted Dato' Onn to press for the 
opening of the door of the UMNO to the non-Malays. It was in part due 9 the 
realisation that the volitical situation in Malaya would become more- disadvan- 
tageous to the Malays if they did’ not make a move towards a progressive outlook. 
The non-Malay Parties, the Chinese Chamber of Commerce and the Melayan Chinese 
Association, were asking for‘a Royal Commission to come to Mslaya to draft a 
new constitution which will meet the approval of all races in Mrlaya.98 It. was 
in part prompted by the desire to strengthen the position of. the UMNO in the local 
elections which were intended to be introduced for the first time in December, 
1951. The Editor of the cua UMNO remarked thus: 


"The existence of a strong political party ‘Miss in its ability we 
adapt itself to the changes that take place around it everyday. 

Elections at the Municipal and town-board levels are going to ‘be 
introduced in Malaya shortly. ‘These are to be followed by elections 
to the Mukim Councils, Councils of State and taser on hes the 
Federal Council. 99 


It was argued that che strength of any — in such a situation would 
depend on the number of seats it would have on the various councils; and in 
order to have the support of all citizens in the elections, the UMNO had to 
adopt policies which could benefit all the communities in Maleya instead of 
serving the purpose of only a single commnity. This would indirectly bring 


Ten Years of UMNO, p. 75. 


‘Memoranda by these two bodies were cited in Parliamentary Debates, 1950/51, 
Vol. 484, Feb. 12 to March 2 9 De 590. 
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about a healthy emergence of a non-communal concept ‘in Malaya. Thus: Dato' Onn 
excepted to see the birth of a national party. - 


However, the reactions to Dato? onn's move within the UMNO. were cuntions- 
It was pointed out that. the opening of the door of the Organisation to the 
non-Mslays would bring a series of disadvantages to the Malays. Firstly, the 
change of the name of the Organisation ifself would necessitate the change in 
its constitution, which would to turn cause the disappearance of the Melay 
characteristics of. thé UMNO.+ Secondly, UMNO, which had been the only influ- 
ential Malay political body that had successfully Yooked after the interests — 
and privileges of: the Malays, in the form that Dato’ Onn proposed it to be, would 
be unable to play its vital role of bettering the politdcal and economic condi-~ 
tions of the Malays. . Thirdly, if the UMNO were’opened to the non-Melays as 
ordinary members with equal rights, these. non-Mselays would be eligible to- hold 
offices and- become members of the. Central and Divisional Cemmittees. When such 
a situation: arose, it would-be impossible: for the Malays to discuss problems 
which would peculiarly affect the security of the Malays as a race. To them, 
the non-Malays had shown no particular desire to become Malayans, especially 
when their indifferent attitude towards’ fighting the Emergency, and towards the 
proposed etlucation system which would mould a Malayan nation, was taken into 
consideration. The actual fighting of the war against the Communists in Malzya 
was mainly left to the Malay and British soldiers. The non-Malays, on the other 
hand, tried to evade enrolment in the National Service. Therefore, the attempt 
by Dato* Onn and his colleagues on the Central Executive. Committee of the UMNO 
to open the door of the Orgmisation would only indicate the uncalled-for 
readiness of the Malays to compromise their position,+01 


Outside the UMNO, especially in the Mzlay Press, the reactions to Dato* 
Onn's proposals were unfavourable. The President of the Peninsular Malay 
Union, Inche’ Hashim Ghani, described the suggestion to open the door of the 
UMNO to the non-Malays as Man act of unconditional surrender in face of 
difficulties".102 It was also suggested that Dato' Onn's proposals were worse 
than the MacMichael Treatises where the interests of the Malays as a race were 
concerned. Yet, Dato* Onn met with no formal and organised opposition in the 
UMNO;103 but the Perak Division of the UMNO which had been most active in 
clamouring for Dato* Onn's return into the UMNO when he vacated the leadership 
of the Organisation in June, 1950, was opposed to the idea of welcoming the 
non-Maleys into its ranks as it was not time yet for such a decision. The 
Organisation could only open its door to the non-Malays when the position of the 
Malays in Malaya had become and politi- 


Suara UMNO, 15.1.1951. 
Suara UMNO, 1.35.1951. 
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This decision was taken at its Wooting on 20 Mey, 
1951. 


‘Dato' Onn. was well aware of Divisions of the UNNO 
if he insisted on his proposal. — He -was- ‘@specially conscious that the intellec- 
tuals within the Organisation would disaymrove of his move, and that the exis—_ 
tence of a "small but strong clique at the higher stratum"l06 would be an . 
obstacle to him. On:the other hand, he mew very well that he could have his way 
if only he was prepared to make a ghowiown on the issue. Ho could count on the 
loyalty of the Youth seftion of the Organisation. ‘The Youth Section was a . 
pressure group within the Organisation, which was relatively more progressive. 

In March, 1951, acting in line with the Dato's oolicy of opening the door of 

the UMNO, the Youth section demanded that the UMNO change its slogan from 

'Hidup Melayu! to 'Merdeka'. - The Women's Section of the Organisation | had 
always showed their implicit. faith in the leadership of Dato’ Onn so long as. 
Dato? Onn: tod them: that: He‘ wWas for the Anterests of the Malsys. 


‘The-real obstacle that Dato' Onn had ‘to tiie was the general racial ; 
mindedness that had permeated the general body of the Organisation. Had the. 
Organisation changed in its outlook sufficiently enough in preparation for the ~ 
proposed radical switch of the UMNO's policies? It would seem not. In March, 
1951, the somewhat conservative eléments within the UMNO voiced their opposition 
against the motion to change the UMNO's slogan. In the same assembly, the 
Tangkak Division of the Organisation requested the house to accept its motion 
calling for: the establishment of Malay Reserves in big estates so that the 
Malay labourers in those estates could possess lands of their own. And the same 
Division urged on the Central Exccutive Committee of the Organisation to per- _ 
suade the Federation Authorities to grant only T.0.L. (Ter~urary Occupation 
Lease) titles to the non-Malay squatters,108 Yet another motion by a different . 
Division called on the Federation Authorities to grant scholarships or bursaries 
to Malays only. The caisting already favourable quota system of three Malays 
to one non-Malay in the awarding of scholarships or bursaries should be revoked. 
Dato' Onn's motion to urge the Federation Government to form a Federation Army 
consisfing of the various races in Malaya was placed at the bottom of the agenda 
of the meeting, as a result of which, it was shelved to be discussed at a future 
meeting. All these were pointers which Dato' Onn could not afford to ignore, for 
they showed clearly the general attitude of the Malays with regard to their - 
interests and privileges. His »lan seemed hopeless. 


anh 
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. On 24 June, 1951, apparently convinced that he could not win UMNO supnort, 
he announced. that. he weit leave’ the Organisation.’ He was not prepared to 
force a show down; rather he felt it better to form a new party, to be called 
the Inderendence of Malzya Party. The new Party would be open to all races in 
Malaya and it would strive to achieve independence for Mal+ya within ‘seven — 


mio, 110. With this announcément Dato! Onn severed’ his conneetion with the 
UMNO. 


With. the exit of Dato" Onn from the UMNO, the setendinttis was once again 
leaderless for a second time within a year. Onec again his colleagues in the 
UMNO tried every effort‘to dissuade him from leaving the leadership of the © 
Organisation. He was ‘persuaded to stand for re-election but nothing would move 


him. He was bent on Launching his IVP, the Party he that 
could: achieve independence for Malaya,+11 


In the. ‘meanwhile his announcement to form a non-communal party in Malaya 
was hailed. by the non-Malay public as a complete departure by Dato' Onn from 
his original political eonvistions, The Straits Times in its Editorial of 14 
June, 1951, commented thus: "For one who is still the President of UMNO" 
(Dato' Onn had not officially resigned in a sense though he had announced to do 
so), "and who took a leading part in drafting the Federation Agreement, with 

its privileged constitutional position for the Maleys, that is nothing less 

than a revolutionary change in political convictions."112 On the other hand, 

to the UMNO as an Orgenisation, the: announcement that Dato' Onn would break 

away from the UMNO came as a shock. The UMNO members on the Central Executive 
Committee of the Organisation threatened to follow the example of Dato' Onn. 
In fact, a sub-branch of the Rembau Division of the Organisation brought forward 
an unsuccessful resolution to dissolve the Divisions and form Indepemience of 
Malaya Party. The UMNO Youth.Section of Kedah was unable to come to any decision 
with regard to Dato' Onn's move, The Kuala Pilah Division in Negri Sembilan was. 
"shocked .and dismayed to hear Dato' Onn's decision to leave the UMNO.*115 In = 
spite of the general feeling of dismay, however, most of the Divisions were 
determined to stand firm and go on under the guidance of a new leader and 

Central Executive Committee, so as to achieve the objectives of the UMNO as 
written in its constitution. The Segamat Division even went to the extent of 
naming their choice of a new President for the Organisation. 


On 27 August, 1951, Dato' Onn made his formal and final bow to the 
Organisation that he himself had founded - the Organisation that he had led for 
five years without a break. His departure was made "in an atmo sphere of pro- 


‘Ibid., 14.6.1951. 
Straits Times, 14.6.51. 
Straits Times , Editorial, 14.6,.1951. 
Suara UMNO, 15.6.1951. 


Suara UMNO, 1,6.1951. 
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found régret and. auring the UMNOts Sth Generel 
But ticre was no Greater honour to Dato' Onn than to kmow that the UMNO still 
had confidence in him. .In:addition to showering him with aldresses, 
the Assembly unanimously the following resolutions: at 


ae "That ‘this shows a token of sadness and: 
ae Dato' Onn. declined the invitation to stand for re-election to 
the Presidentship of. the UMNO for the 1951/ 52 tenour of office; 


"As such, ‘this Assembly shoud make a remembrance that. the organi- 
- sation is very grateful for his guidance and advice, for the |. 
discharge of his responsibility as. Tresident of. the Orgrnisation 
and for the benefits that the Mr lays have gained shrough hig 
cere, conscientious and hard work; 


"That tris Assembly is ‘confident that ws honourable. ex- 
_ President will continue to work unflinchingly for the safety of — 

_ , the‘Malay race, country and religion;' hence this Assembly prays 
"that the Dato’ and the Party that he intends would 

“De guided .and rewarded by God, the Almighty"11 


Dato' Onn bowed out of the Orgrnisation ‘and a new man took up the leader 
ship of ‘the UMNO. The man was Tenckm Aidul Rebmen Putra ef the Kedah Royal — 
House. Half a month later, on 16 Sentermber, Dato’ Onn new and 
non-communal party, the of. Malaya 


5: CONCLUSION. 


The Preamble a the Federation Agreement of 1948 stated ees it was the 
desire of 


"His Majesty and Their Highnesses that’ progress should be made towards 
eventual self-government, and as a first step to that end, His Majesty 
and Their Highnesses have agreed that, as soon as local circumstances 

. and conditions will permit, legislation should be introduced. for the 
election of members to the several legislatures to be established. 

to this 


Straits Dato! Onn Mokes His Last Bow to 


The UMNO. Annual. Ronort for the Year 1981/52 
Straits Times, 961951. 


The of Agroenent, 1940, Pel Be. 
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Indeed, it was this very promise of eventual self-government, and the realities 
of Malayan politics created by communalism and the insurrection of the (om | 
minists in Melaya, that spurred Dato' Onn to attempt to bring. about the birth 
of a Malayan nation. As prosident of the UMNO and the recognised leader of the 
Mal:ys, his first object was to make the “Malays realise that conmunalism, 
coupled with the Communist uprising, was the greatest obstacle that had to be 
faced before any concrete plan for independence could be evolved. He was able 
to persuade the Malays, with a certain degree of success, by getting the UMNO 
to the non-Malays as associate members of the Organisation. Seczndly, 
he was successful also in convincing the UMNO that it was necessary to amend 
the Federal Citizenship Caluse of the Federation Agreement in order to allow 


for more non-Malays to become citizens of — in the. ra cat their loyalty 
would thereby remain in Maleyae 


Enc:uraged by his success in two he ‘tried to advance a 
step further by attempting to make the UMNO a really Malayan national movement 
that would fight for tle establishment of an inderendent State‘of Malaya. He 
therefore tried to break through the commnalistic outlook of the UMNO by 
inducing the Organisation to open its door wide to the non-Malays. Though the 
UMNO was also dedicated to the establishment of an independent. and. sovereign 
government in Malaya, 118 it was not prepared to follow Dato' Onn, and to ingro- 
duce such a radical change within the Organisation, wherein the Non-Malays 
would be given equal rights with the Malay members. It was felt by mst of 
the leaders of the Organisation that the security of the Malays as a race was 
at stake if such a step was taken. They thought that it was a hasty move in 
the light of the economic and educational backwardness of theMalays. ‘They 
believed that the two wealmesses of the Malays, economic and educational weak- 
nesses, should be remedied first before such a step could be contemplated. 

The mass of the Malays supported them. 


Discouraged by what he felt was a narrow and communalistic attitude, and 
fearing that Malaya would be stranded on the nolitical "slipway"119 in a 
surging Southeast Asian nationalism, Datot Onn resigned from the Presidentshin 
of the UMNO. Imbued with the concept of bringing about the emergence of a 
Maleyan nation and of a non-communal and national party, ‘the stepped into the 
Malayan political arena to bé the founder of the Independence of Malaya Party. 


On 16 September, 1951, Dato’ Onn- andhis colleagues were able to declare: 


We, the people of Malaya here assembled, do hereby affirm the inalien- 
able right of the people of this country to determine the political, 

_ social and economic destiny of Malaya; 
Fully conscious of the grave problems of the present and of the future, .— 
we sOlemnly pledge ourselves to the task of uniting the people of this 
country in. common loyalty irrespective of creed, class or race, and 
to work together towards the goal of an independent State of Malaya; 


Constitution of UMNO, Malaya, :1949, Clause 2(b). 
F.G. Carnell, Malayan Citizenship Legislation, The International and 
Comparative Law Quarterly, 1952, p. 204. 
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Indeed, Dato’ Onn attempted to transform the political scene of the country 
by introducing a non-communal party in Maleyan politics which had been run - 
on communal lines. Literally, he wanted to stare the problems of communalism 
in Malaya in the face. The question arose whether Dato' Onn had taken the 
right timing, or whether he fully realised that brave words or announced 

good intentions alone would not help him to outsatre communalism in Malaya. | 
The editor of the Straits Times remarked on. ate" Onnts move thus: 


"It is a matter of Dato" Onn has enlisted within 
- the rank of the IMP a number of Malay leaders who accept as he does, 
the necessity for a revolution in Malaya thought. But he did not 

carry UMNO with him, nor will the new Party's task be made any 


- easier: by the pretence that the difficulties omens: to be less than 
actually are "121 


No one tetter he, as of the. UMNO, how strong. 
communalism had taken root among the Malays themselves. It is reckless to 
suggest that: Dato' Onn had forgotten about his experiences within the UMNO. 
However, the new Party founded by Dato* Onn had the support of many pro- 
minent people including the Chinese, Indian, and Eurasian leaders. Thirty 
out of the seventy five members of the Federal legislative Council. supported 
the Party. A number of communal organisations were inclined to acclaim the 
progressive move of Dato’ Onn. Forty-six Chinese associations in Negri 
Sembilan gave their unanimous support. Even Dato' Sir Cheng-Lock Tan, the 
President of the MCA, supported Dato' Onn's lead. In fact, Datot Onn in his 


new role did provide the challenge to the UMNO and the HCA, two of the largest 
communal in Malaya. 


But where was the UMNO going after Datot Onn had left the Organisation? 
_ The new President of the Organisation, Tengku Abdul Rahman, was yet an untried 
man in Malayan politics. Judging from the new set of leaders that emerged — 
at the Central Executive level of the Organisation, it showed the promise 
that the Organisation would never give up its communalistic attitude. Violent 
opponents of Dato' Onn's move, as for example, Dr. Ismail, Tuan Syed Nassir, 
and Che' Sa'tadon bin Zubir, had become members of the Central Executive 
Committee of the UMNO. Dr. Ismail was a nominee of the Malay Graduates Asso- 
ciation which described Dato* Onn's move to amend the Citizenship Caluse of | 
the Federation ‘Agreement in 1950 as a treacherous ia nae the Malay race.122 


Straits Times, 17.9.1951, 
Straits Times, 17.9.1951. 


Minutes of General Assembly 2f the UMNO, 10.6.1950. 
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Even on the very day Dato' Onn took leave of the Organisation, the General | 
Assembly of th UMNO adopted a unanimous resolution that the UMNO should 
remain essentially a Malay political body, looking after the interests and pri- 
Vileges of the Malays.125 Its main objective, however, was still to strive 

for independence, but the independence that it sought differed from that 
conceived by Dato' Onn. It visualised that when independence came, power should 
be handed over to the Malays, since it was from the Malays that the British took 
over the country. ‘At.the same time it did not rule out entirely the importance 
of co-operation’ between the Malays and the non-Malays, so long as the non-Malays 
did not interfere with the rights and privileges of the Malays, 124 


However, the UMNO could not afford to ignore the threat posed by Dato' 
Onn's new Party. Many members of the Organisation had joined Datot Onn and 
some became sympathisers of the ex-President. This situation forced the 
Executive Committee of the Organisation to impose strict discipline. It en- 
forced automatic explusion of those members who had dual party allegiance. 


It was clear, however, that the UMNO consciously and unconsciously remained 
communal after the departure of Dato’ Onn. 


But a more remarkable development within the UMNO was its manifestation 
of doubts in the intention of the British Government with regard to the 4 
implementation of the pro-Malay policy of the Federation Agreement of 1948. 
It was dissatisfied with the cautious speed at which the British Government 
were training Malays to shoulder the responsibility of running the country. 


It also accused the british Government of semaine the education of the 
Malays .128 


In the political in Malaya took a new turn towards 
the close of 1951. The Commnist war in Malaya had increased in tempo since 
the outbreak of Korean War in 1950. And the murder of the British High 
Commissioner in October, 1951, brought the Secretary of.State for Colonies out 
to Malaya in December, 1951, to get on-the-spot view of the Emergency situation. 
His visit resulted “i more “aahests being given to the war. against the Communists, 
and though the British Covernment still adhered to thé principle that Malaya 
should eventually be given self-government, it was emphatically stated that any 
progress towards that end should not prejudice the campaign against the Commu- 
nists.126 However, the British Government stressed the great need that .the 
various races in Malaya should weld themselvesinto a Maleyan 0% before. 

any serious steps towards full independence could be thought of 127 


123.6 


Minutes. 27.8.1951. 
124. Suara UYNO, 15.11.1951. 


The UMNO's Memorandum to Mr. Lyttleton, 2.12.1951. 


Parlimentary Debates, 1951/52, Vol. 496, Feb. 19 to Feb. 29, pe 25. 


Parliamentary Debates, 1951/52, Vol. 496, Feb. 19 to Feb. 29, pe 25. 
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Yet..another aspect of the political development in. Malaya was the intro- 
duction of local Elections at Municipal and Town Boardelevels in December, 
1951. In the Municipal elections. of Kuala Iumpur in February, 1952, 
UMNO and the MCA Divisions of the Municipality formed an electoral alliance 
which resulted in their winning eight out of the twelve seats contested. Here 
indeed was.e pointer to the future. The idea of forming electoral alliances 
between the UMNO and the MCA spread to Seremban, Johore .and Fenang —— 
elections. Ths -to be an immediate success. 


However on 30 J anuary, (1952, the introduced a 
motion in the Federal Council calling for the amendment of the Federation 
Agreement... The amendment was intended to provide for an appointment of a 
Deputy to the High Commissioner who, due to the serious situation in the 
Emergency, had been charged with the control of civil as well. as military 
affairs in Malaya. The President of.the UMNO, on behalf of the Organisation 
and the Mclays, introduced an amendment to the original motion.228 His 
amendment, if carried would give the post of the Deputy Hich Commissionershin 
toa anyed He“ expected that he could make use of the Mnlay majority in the © 
Councill29. to get his motion accepted. Indeed, he was disappointed, for 
some of the nominated Msl:y members on the Council onposed him. The attempt 
by the President of the UMNO to amond the original motion was therefore | 
defeated.150 It was clear to the President and the members of the UMNO that . 
the Malay majority on the Council as idence’ by ‘the 1948 3 Agreement. qid not. 


The defeat of the. ‘motion, this Proshlent. of in the 
legislative Council became a turming-point in the history of the IMNO. It 
began to be dicillusioned about the: efficacy of the Federation Agreement as - 
an instrument o realising the aspirations of the UMNO - to work for a sharc 
in the returning of the Government and for the betterment of the Malays. The 
leaders of the UMNO dccided thet they should demand the. introduction of 


elections at Federal level with a Reicers to ee full independence as 
early as possible. 131 


At the Half-Yearly Gensel Asscubily of the UMNO hela .in March, 1952, 
the President of the Orgenisation was requested by the Asseruly to work out 
ways and means to bring about the introduetion of Federal Slegsionteta 


of Council, Feb. 1951 to Feb. 1952. 


By the Federation. Agreement, 1948, members of 
were appointed by the High Cortrissioner. 


a 


UMNO Annuad Rerort, 1951/52, p. 13. 


Written answer to the question put by the Perak Division of the UMNO 
regarding the appointment of a Dernuty High Commissioner. 


Minutes of the UMNO General Assembly, 29+30.3.1952. 
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Armed with the authority from the Organisation, and realising that; there were 
seeds of a national movement within the electoral. alliances betweeh the UMNO 
and the MCa Divisions in Kuala Lurcur and in other parts of the -Federation,. the 
President of the UMNO decided that the Orgsnisation should establish an alliance 
with the MCA on « pan-Malzya seale.155 He approached the President of the MCA, 
Dato' Sir Cheng-Lock Tan, to discuss the possibility of bringing the two Organ- 
isations together in an alliance, Aiter several meetings with leaders of the 
MCa the President of the UMNO menaced to persuade the MCA to hold a round-table 
conference between the representatives of the UMNO on the one hand and those 
of the MCA on the other., The first round-table conference was held in February, 
1953, and at this conference, the representatives. of the two Parties discussed 
the question of demanding the introduction of Federal elections. They: alse 
discussed the problems of integrating the two major races into a ‘nation so that 
they would co-operate in striving for the achievement of independence 154 


From, the time of its inauguration, they had several: round-table conferences 
and the alliance became stronger and stronger. The co-operation of the two 
Parties joined by.a thtraé partner, the Maleyan Indiun ‘Conuress in 1954, ard the 
yielding to their demands by the British, eager for such co-operation, resulted 
in the holding of nation-wide elections in 1955,aand the successful achievement 
of independence for Malxva on 31 Aurust, 1957. Thus Malaya became an indenenden* 
sovereign Stcte within the British Co~m-onwealth of Nations<é. 


To-day, the actiance of the three partners is apnarently going strong, 
and its political success is obvious. How much it has achieved in moulding 
together the various races in Melzya into a Malayan nation, and how far the 
UMNO, for that matter, has relinquished {its communalistiec outlook which made 


Dato' Onn leave the leadership of the Organisation in 1951, however, time alone 
will be the wise judge. | 


Dato! Onn's Independence of Melrya Party, faded into 
after a short flourish in Malsyan politics. It non-<communal, multi-racial 
base found no support whatever. Dato’ Onn Sneed left the Party and formed 
another political party called the NEGARA, + whose political concepts 
revealed an obvious attempt to put Mulcye al to the days when the Malays vio- 
lently believed that Mal-ya belonged to the er But Dato’ Onn and his Party 


133. Tengku Abdul Rahman's Letter to write, dated 25.12.1958. 


134. Tengku Abdul Rabman's Sreech to the Convention of Maley Political Parties 


in Malz::ya on 14.8,1953. This speech is reported verbatim in Ten Years 
of UMNO, We 182, 183, 184 and 185. 


'National' Party. 
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met a devastating defeat at the hands of the Alliance in the first Malayen 
General Elections held in July 1455, and for some years he wandered in the 
political wilderness, until to Parlirent in the 


Despite this: failure, ‘the. “work of. Dato Onn in arousing ana leading the. 


Malays must be saluted, ‘and he mast be as the 
of the Malay national movement. « 
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Tho Foundetion of Dutch Power in Ceylon, 1638 - 1658. By Dr. K.W. Gcone- 
wardena. Amnsteriom: Messrs. Djembatan Ltd. for the Nethcrlsnds Institute 


for Intcmational Cultural Relations, 1958. Po. xx 196. 2 plates and 2 
maps. 57s. 


Dutch Power in Ceylon, 1658 - 1687, By Sinne~pah Arasaratnam. Amsterdam: 


Messrs. Dajmvctan Ltd. for the Nethcrlands Institute for Internetional Cultural 
Relations, 1958. Pr. xx 246. Mar. 60s. 


These two books are of extraordinary interest for Ml yan historians, 
not so much for their subject matter as for the problems they raise. Together 
they cover the middle years of the seventeenth century in Ceylon. Dre Gone- 
wardena's book, after an excellent introductory chapter, takes us from the 
arrival of the Dutch «as the ally of Reja Sinha of Kandy t: the final explusion 
of the Portuguese from the island, Dr. arasaratnam's work deals with relations 
between the now predominent Dutci: and the Kandyan kingdom and the consolidation 
of Dutch nower in the coastal fortresses and the cinnamon lands. It g»ves on 


to analyse the impact of: the Dutch on Ceylon's trade andsociety up to the death 
of Raja Sinha in 1687. 


Both books are fitst-class contributions to a hitherto obscure subject. 
The euthors have based their work on the original Dutch matcrials preserved 
in the Rijksarchief at The Hacuc. They deserve the greatest credit for the 
way in which they have equipped themselves to deal with the difficult archaic 
Dutch of these seventeenth century records, and the ability and percention 
which they have shown in organizing their materials. Both are masters of their 
subject. Their style is crisp and clear, and the two books are a pleasure to 
read, though somewhat marred by typographical errors. Dr. Arascratnam in 
particular has been unfortunate in this respect. It is 2f «:.urse nossible for 
the stern critic to find things with which to quarrel. Dr. Goonewardena's 
~eriod is covered by rortuguese as well as by Dutch sources, upon which, with 
the exception of a few volumes of printed documents, he has not drawn. But the 
writing of history, like politics, is the art of the possible. It would be 
asking too much to expect the author to master yet another language and another 
body of documents, geographically difficult of access to him as they are, 
before giving us the results of his work in the Duteh archives. It wuld also 
deny an excellent book to the reader for an indefinite period. Dr. Araser:tnam't 
work is not open to this pefectionist criticism. But as compared with his 
colleague's work it does give the impression of a certain looseness of presen- 
tation. This is partly because it is more ambitious, and attemnts some 
measure Of social analysis in addition to a reasoned narrative of events, 
Mainly, however, it is caused by some lack of coherence between foot-notes and 
text. In many cases the reader looks for an informative note on some allusive 
referance in the téxt which has provoked his interest, to find only a further 
reference to an inaccessible document in the archives. These, bh -wéver, are 
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minor blemishes on two asians pieces ‘of work. 


ae the two authors were concerned purely to tell the story of those who 
produced the records from which they worked, and to write what is g:nerally 
termed "eolonial history" (but which vught more properly to be called "the 
history of Western activities in Asia") there «uld be little more to say. 
Coming themselves from Ceylon, owever,both are naturally concerned to use 
their materials to write the history of their own country, and. to tell a 
story. in which Dutch and Portuguese activities are only a part. But. extant 
Sinhalese materials for the period are very scanty, indeed Dr. Arasartnam has 
been able to find none after 1659 except for one letter from Raja Sinha to the 
Dutch in 1665. These two books thus pose in an unusually sharp form the general 
problem of South-East Asian historians of having to write the history of their 
own countries largely from materials compiled by outsiders. Dr.' Goonewardena 
and Dr. Arasaratnam kave to attempt not only to make judgements on the actions 
and policy of the Dutch and of Raja Sinha dn the basis of documents written with 
the object of justifying the Dutch side, but also to construed from the same 
documents a picture of purely internal affairs on the Kendyan side. It is 
impossible for a Western historian to pass judgement on how far they have solved 
this problem, because in his eyes it is purely an intellectual one, and not, as 
it is for them, also an emotional one. Asain and azain one finds instances 
where, despite their efforts to the countrary, they have naturally been forced 
into treating their sources as a hostile witness. Often, for instance, their 
materials attribute motives and actions to Raja Sinha which their natural 
inclinations and their national environment persuade them to reject. But where 
the testimony is on paper overwhelmingly on one side their training as 
historians prevents them succumbing to the temptation to write from the heart 
rather than from the head. There is consequently an element of strain running 
throughout their writing, and some of their judgements tend to be based on 
apparently inadequate grounds. There is no moral to this story, and there can 
be no final verdict, except to say that these are two good books which any 
Asian historian or history student will find of great relevance to his own 
problems, quite apart from their intrinsic merit, which is very great. 


C.D. COWAN 


School of Oriental & african Stuatés 
of London. 


By J.M. Gullick. London: 
Pp. 151. 25s. 


Indigenous Political Systems of Western Malaya. 
University of London, The Athlone Press, 1958. 


Malay Kinship and Marriage in Singanore. By Judith Dganour. University of 
London, The Athlone Press, 1959. Pp. 147, 25s. 
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These two books are respectively numbers 17 and 21 of the London School 
of Economics Monographs on Social Anthropology series, which long ago earned 
the gratitude of students of: Melay society in presenting us with Rosemary 
Fairth's "Housekeeping among Malay Peasants" (Monograph No. 7), which for™16 — 
years, that is to day, until the appearance of Dr. Dgamourts” book, has been the 
sole published scientific : study Malay family. 


Probably Mr, Gullick's will have the direct appeal to the - 
Historian. His, declared ‘aim “is to describe. and analyse the political insti- 
tutions of the western Malay. States as they were in the period just before — 
coming under. British control in 1874", To this end he has analysed the litera- 
ture, including unpublished administrative records, in terms of social anthro- 
pological theory, trying to draw the same type of nicture of the political 
system, or to answer the same questions, as the anthropologist herons: ~ 
conducts. field in a iiving 


It follows: the. gacts he selects and ‘the way they « are 


same material. But any historian concerned with understanding the history of 
Malay society as something more than an incidental background for the extension 

of European control will benefit if. he fits His matérial on wars, treaties, . 
and succession disputes into ‘the social framework which Mr. Gullick hag: draw. 


Mr. Gullick takes from the history of Perak, and 
Negri Sembilan with an occasional illustration from Kedah and Pahang. With 
this information he builds an "ideal-tyve" of the Malay State, describing the 
position of the main strata within the total organisation, and the relations 
between them. He shows the symbolic importance of the Sultan for the unity 

of the State, and explains why, despite their great power, the District chiefs 
continued to accept the institution of the Sultanate and the titular authority 
of the Sultan. The relation between power and wealth, and the: -way in which 
the Sultan's relative superiority (when taxes on trade were the major source 
of revenue), often became an inferirority (when tin-mining opened up sources 
of wealth in the Districts), introduces a dynamic element in his analysis 
Which bridges the transition from the static analytical description of the 
typical State to the actual facts of change from which his iaceas is an 
abstraction. 


Mr. Gullick does not answer every problem, indeed, in the short compass 
of his monograph it is impossible that he should do so, but he has made a 
valuable step forward for future workers in this field. Two obvious directions 
for the extensioh of the study. suggest themselves. First of all, geographically; 
how far are Mr. Gullick's - ‘conclusions applicable to the other States which he 

did not directly consider? Secondly, historically; it will be of the greatest 
value if Malayan historians can pursue this type of analysis into both earlier 
and later periods of history. Mr. Gullick-has demonstrated how the material 
should be organised, this leaves, particularly for the earlier period, the pro- 
blem of finding the historical materials; I wonder how far Malay sources, which 
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the author seems hardly to have used, will-prove valuable-in supplying informa- 
tion to compensate for the lack of administrative papers concerning earlier 
periods? I think it not unfair to say that we still do.not possess a 

sociologically adequate account of the Malacca Sultanate, or of the pasisir 


type of State of which Malacca was an example. Yet it was these States which 
produced the ‘mown Hikayats. 


: find ‘moet unable to accept Mr. Gullick's view that Negri Sembilan was 
basically the same in organisation as his other examples. Obviously they were ~ 
not completely different, and at first sight, the combination of an overlord © 
of mainly symbolic importance, and of nominally inferior, but in practice 

_ extremely powerful, local chiefs, would seem to justify Gullick's conelusion. 
But a closer study, even of Mr. Gullick's own material, shows that. this - 
similarity is ohly superficial and ignores the besic contrast. between the adat 
perpateh system of social organisation and the traditional sultanate. Even if 
the Yam Tuan had ever exercised the limited powers sup-osed to be his, he 
would still represent an alien element imposed on what was basically a system 
of kinship orgmisation. Since people have to live somewhere, any Kinship 
organisation necessarily has a territorial, or local, dimension. But in Negri 
Sembilan the primary basis of social organisation was by matrilineal corporate 
Kinship groupse Elsewhere in M-laya, kinship is bilateral; although of great 
importance in Malay social organisation bilateral kinshin does not provide a 
basis for cohering corporate groups, and, in fact, other than in Negri 
Sembilan, it was territorial organisation that was primary. The Negri Sembilan 
chief exercises authority as the representative of a kinshin groun, even the 
Yang di-pertuan Besar is chosen by the heads of kinshin groups. Authority 
emanates from the anak buah who choose their leader, and can dismiss him. 

This seems to me in direct contrast with the authoritarian character of the 
Sultanate. One may argue that it was an inefficient authoritarianism in which 
the ruling class were not able to fully exercise the absolute authority they 
claimed to possess. Even. so, the basis of authority was the surat kuasa 
emanating from the ruler rather than the unanimous voice of the kin-group. 


Arguing about terminology is arid, but I believe it to be justified in 
this case, as Mr, Gullick seems to have derived support for his argument that 
Negri Sembilan and the other States were basically the same in political organi- 
sation by the terminological equation of two distinct forms of Kinship. He 
translates perut as lineage, and also uses the term to refer to the group of 
kinsmen surrounding the Sultan. From this it is an easy step to the conclusion © 
that the lineage plays a crucial role in both systems. As he refers to the 
waris as a clan it would be more in accordance with current anthronological 
usage to call the perut a subclan. One of the main features in the distinction 
between the clan and the lineage is that in the former common descent is only 
putative while in the lineage it can be. traced, so allowing the processes of 
segmentation and fission which are so fundamental in lineage systems. I 

have found members of the same perut in Negri Sembilan unable to demonstrate 
their common ancestry through a genealogy}. “they merely assert that such a 
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connection exists, and this, of course, is socially quite adequate. In the 
interests of clairty and conformity to general usage I therefore use subdclan 
as a translation of perut. The second use Gullick makes of lineage I find 
even more misleading. To use lineage to refer to a line of descent is un- 
doubtedly correct in ordinary Inglish, but in social anthropology a lineage 

is a unilineal exogamous corporate group and Gullick's lineage is certainly 
not that. However, my objection to the terms here is not rrimarily that it 
does not conform to general contemporary usage in anthropology, but rather 
that it gives an apparent similarity where in fact, none existed. In the in- 
terests of justice I must ‘admit that Mr. Gullick himself raises this problem 
of definition in his preface, stating, "The use of the term ‘lineage’ is 
dictated by lack of a suitable alternative". I have already suggested subclan 
for perut, and prefer simply "Sultan's kin" for kaum-kerabat-raja. 


However, these complaints, which are probably more an expression of the 
reviewer's personal interest in Negri Sembilan, do not detract from the great 
value of this pipneer study, which deserves to be required reading for every 


student of Malayan history, or, for that matter, of anyone’ claiming to be 
interested in Malay society. 


Dr. Djamour's work on the Malay family in Singapore is based on nersonal 
fieldwork, for two years living amongst the people she wishes to describe in 
both rural and urban Singe->re. In her study she describes the various | 
institutions of kinship, marriage, adoption and divorce, relying on the real 
knowledge and deep observation that can only be derived from close contact 
and understanding of the members of a society. | 


Besides the organisational facts Dr. Djamour includes a wealth of 
cultural material so that the reader can derive a vivid impression of Malay 
family life on the Island. Ignorance of the way of life of the other ethnic 
groups is a typical characteristic of "plural societies", and Malaya is cer- 
tainly no exception to this rule. At a time when both the Federation of 
Malaya and Singapore are concerned to try and break down communal barriers 
this book can make a real c’ntribution in the insight into Malay society 
and culture it provides, and this alone should make it worthwhile even to the 
reader who is not particularly interested in the scientific study of society. 


Pfebably the greatest theoretical interest attaches to Dr. Djamour's 
consideration of "Glucikman's proposition that stable marriage exists in 
'father-right' societies while unstable marriage is found in bilateral and 
matrilineal societies". Dr, Djamour suggests that "the unilineal as against 
the bilateral principle appears to be the crucial variable", but, although she 
finds support for her revision of Gluckman's hynothesis in Agam, Minangkabau, 
(where kinship is matrilineal), she feels that her tentative hypothesis 
collapsed when the figures for divorce in Negri Sembilan showed no significant 
difference from those prevailing in the other Malay States. Certainly, the 
statistics seem to destroy her case, but I believe it can be shown for Negri 
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Sembilan that the operation of kinship does.make for stability.  .... 
(ise. durability) of marriages} | What the Negri Sembilan, figures show is. the - 
extent of the decline of adat perpateh, or the extent to which kinshin in. 
Negri Sembilan is moving towards the normal Malay bilateral type; where the 
matrilineal kinship organisation is still strong divorce 1s much rarer than 
elsewhere in Malaya,. but one asnect of the. Gustine of this 
4s an increasing frequency of divorce. 


Among. ‘ue Singapore. Malays Dr. Djanour fete: several factors are 
congruent with frequency: 


\ 


i. ‘Laie faghlitates divoree, and general morality tolerates 


2 ‘The economic. deterents to divorce ‘are. ‘hos. ‘strong. 


Reparriase is easy and 


After’ her divorce, a woman can rely on her. close: kin for practical 
and moral. support... 


| there is freedom of access to the children by both father and anihet, 
-.and their kin. 


. 6. 


The mechenism of - option available if ne desires to 
keen the children. : 


4ll these factors are present. in Negri a with the enhinnion of 
No. 5. There I found thet the closer matrilineal ties with the mother . 
tended to exclude the father if he divorced. his wife. But on the other hand, 
factors 4 and 6 are probably even stronger due to..the existence of the - 
matrilineal extended family. there the difference lies is in the group character 
of marriage under adat perpateh. Two major corporate groups (perut). are 

linked by a marriage, and the future of the marriage has to be seen in the 
context of relations between these saci tate not simply, of the couple and their 
families. 


The excellence of Dr. Djamour's study emphasises. how little we Imow about 
the Malay family elsewhere in the Peninsula, and.it is greatly to be hoped that 
it will provide an inspiration for comparable studies in the near future. It 
is also to be hoped that Dr. Djamour will soon publish the material she mst 
have on other aspects of Malay society on the Island. The family is 2 basic 
social group in any society, but Malry scciety has many dimensions besides 

the domestic, and for all of them there exists a great need for information 
and analysis of the omality that Dr. wanton has given us in her study of the 
family. 


M. G. SWIFT. 
University of Maleya, 
in Kuale Lumpur. 


See SWIFT, M.G. "A Note on the Durability of Melay Marriages". MAN LVIII, 
Octucer 1958, 
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Dutch ~- Asiatic Trade, 1620-1740 By Kristef Glamann. Copenhagen: Danish 


Science Press; The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. fn. xi 354. Cloth, 


/ 


Dr. Glamann is a Reader in History at the University of Copenhagen. 
His researches have led him from a preliminary investigation into the activities 
of the Danish Asiatic Company between 1752-1772 to a study of the Dutch East 
India Company's trade in Japamese c.ipper and thence to the more ambitious scope 
of his present book, The result bears impressive witness to the thoroughness 
of his research, not only into the archives of the Dutch organization but 

also into those of all the major European companies trading into Asia at that 
time. Dr. Glamann presents his material in a most palateble form, although 

the translation into Inglish by Mr. Haislund occasionally betrays an inade- 
quate grasp of English idiom which can be disconcerting to the reader, For- 
tunatcly, the historical content of the text is of such interest to any student 
of the trade of Asia as to more than compensate for errors of his Kind. 


Dr.‘ Glamann's primary purzsose was to emphasize the catholic interests 
and constant importance of the Dutch East India Comnany as «4 trading enter- . 
prize in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. A re-anpreisal of 

the Company's function in this light has been long overdue and is the more 
welcome in that it does not involve the negation of any of the other activities 
of the Company, eeg. as a territorial power in Java; indeed, in this resrect, 
commerce is the corollary rather than the antithesis of emmire. Eight of 

the twelve chapters of Dr. Glamann's book are concerned with a study of the 
different commodities in which the Dutch Company traded ~ prenper, spices, raw 
silk, piecegvods, copper, sugar, coffee and tea. This treatment makes for 
clarity, while not obscuring the overall picture, which is by no means a static 
one. Commodities such as pepper and spices, which were of overwhelming “ 
impértance in Dutch cargoes to Amsterdam in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, gradually lost their importance as the nature. of the European demand 
changed; by 1700 piece goods made up over half the value of Dutch imports to 
Europe, while pepper and spices combined did not constitute one quarter of 

the value. Similarly, the gradual emergence of tea and coffee as important 
imports to Holland durins the eighteenth century was another obvious change 

in the pattern of trade. In Asia, too, treditienal articles of commerce were 
replaced by alternative ones: Jananese silver, for example, could not be 
exported from Deshima, the Dutch factory. in Japan, after the Tokugawa ban of 
1668 and the gold coubang and, subsequently, Jananese copper ete the most 
important Dutch export from that country. 


It is difficult to summarize in a few words the many new aspects of 
Dutch commercial activity which Dr. Glamann has revealed in his book. One 
of the most significant revelations is the degree to which the different 
European companies overlapped and competed with each other in both Asian and 
European markets. The only commodity in which the Dutch Company could claim 
an effective monopoly was spice, and even this was not attained until the 
mid-1660's, when Macassar, the principal smuggling depot of cloves, passed 
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into Dutch control, and the Spanish garrisons in the Moluccas were recalled to 
Manila to meet the expected Chinese invasion from Formosa. From 1677-1744 the 
Dutch directors were able to fix the selling price of cloves for all Eurone 
at 75 stuivers per lb. and nutmeg was set at the same level early in the 
eighteenth century. In every other commodity with which Dr. Glamann is 
concerned, the Dutch had to face severe and continual competition either in the 
purchase of the commodity in Asia or in its sale in North West Burope. - Further- 
more, it is interesting to note that the demands of the Amsterdam merket were 
usually secondary to those of the inter-asian trade in the eyes of the Hon. 
XVII; shipments of pepper or spices or sugar were to be allocated for Holland 
only when the requirements of India or Persia had been satisfied. 


The directors of the Dutch Company were by no means as short-sighted 
and inadaptable as general textbooks, with their over-empkasis on peculation 

and. inefficiency within the Company, would suggest. Dr. Glamann points out in 
his chapter “Profit and Loss" that although the Company's methods of accounting 
were cumbersome and misleading by modern standards, the directors knew with 
remarkable accuracy which fields of investment were profiteble at any given 
moment and which were not; they could and they-did adjust their methods of trade 
accordingly. As a case in point, Dr. Glamann has included some very interesting 
descriptions of the development of sugar and coffee cultivation in Java and the 
Dutch attempts to introduce those types into competition with Bengal sugar and 
Mokha coffee in the Indian market. It is equally typical of Dutch bad for- 

tune that the directors’ hopes of creating a monopoly of coffee were undermined 


by the ranidity with which the plant spread to other parts of the world, parti- 
cularly Surinam. 


The only other book of comparable stature in Fnglish on the European 
trade in Asia in the eighteenth century is John Company by “rofessor Holden 
Furber. There is a gap of some thirty odd years between the end of the neriod 
which interests Dr. Glamann and the beginning of that which is covered by 
Professor Furber, but the reader cannot heln seeking portents in 1740 for the 
conditions of 1780. Perhaps the most ominous feature for the future of the 
Dutch Company revealed by Dr. Glamann is the fact that it was losing ground 
rapidly to its English rival in the crucial area of Bengal as early as 1735, 

by which time the quality of the British investment in silks and textiles far 
surpassed that of the Dutch organization. Fifty years later, as “rofessor 
Furber shows, this trend had been intensified to such an extent by British 
political domination in the coastal regions of India that the Dutch Comany 

had sunk to the level of a sycophant, dependent on the goodwill of Cornwallis 
for its supplies of piecegoods, opium and saltnetre. ‘Jhereas, however, the 
explanation of Dutch inadequacy in this respect is readily apparent in the pages 
of John Company, it is difficult to find an explanation for the same pheno- 
menon in 1755, when British political control was confined to the immediate 
vicinity of its Indian settlements. Dr. Glamann cites numerous complaints by 
the Hon. XVII to show that Dutch silk and piecegoods were inferior, but he does 
not reveal adequately why this was the case. 
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- One minor criticism remains to be made. While Dr. Glamann is probably 
unsurpassed-in his knowledge of commercial trends, ke is not quite so certain 
of basic political facts in the history of Indonesia. On two occasions (pp. 83 
and 85) he gives the impression that the sultanate of Bentam was conquered by 
the Dutch in 1680, whereas the capture of the town actually took place in 
April, 1682. Similarly, Macassar surrendered to Cornelis Speelnan in November, 
1667, rather than 1669, although the war:was eventually prolonged until the 
latter date. The erustal factor. from Dr. Glamann's point of view in both con- 
quests.would surely be the explusion of rival European traders from both 
sultanates, in which case the dates he cites are either inaccurate or misleading. 
These errors are:trivial, however, and do not detract from the great merits of Lis 
book, which has made a very scholarly and y eerie outstanding contribution to 
our inowl. edge of Dutch in Asia. 


D. K. BASSETT. 


University of Malaya’in Singapore. | 
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REVIEW ARTICIE. 


SECRET SOCIETIES IN MALAYA. 


Chinese. Secret Societies in Malaya. . A Survey of the Triad Society from 1800- 
1900, by L.F..Comber, 1959. Pp. viii. . 524. 15 illustrations, 6 maps, 


bibliography, index. Cloth U.S. $6.50. J. id 
New York. 


The publication of this work sdicaiai before the reading public for the 
first time a fairly comprehensive and readable account of the Chinese secret 
societies in Malaya in the 19th century. Thé author, Mr. L.F. Comber, states 
in his preface (p. V). that he put in twelve years of research work and that 
he was in a unique position to study the subject of Chinese secret societies 
in the past by virtue of his being a police officer in Malaya, equipped with 

“a special interest in things Chinese, a knowledge of Cantonese: and Mendarin 
including Chinese written: characters, and the Maley language.*: Furthermore, he 
had the benefit of consulting the works of several earlier writers on the 
game subject. The qualifications he has, however, are by no means unique in 
the field of European scholarship. The biographical details of the earlier 
writers are wanting, but we do know that W.G. Stirling, one of the two co- 
authors of The Hung Society or the Society of Heaven and Earth, was "an officer 
of the Chinese Protectorate and was married to a Chinese lady" (p. 3), and 
presumably mew Chinese, while W.L. Wynne, the author of Triad and Tabut, was 
a police officer. But none of Mr. Comber's European siataiaceacaias had consulted 

Chinese and. Japanese writers on this subject. 


Of the earlier Ruropesn writers, a few more words should be said about 
Wynne, on whose work Mr. Comber has largely based his book. In 1941, the 
Singapore Government published, for official use, W.L. Wynne’s Triad and Tabut: 

A Survey of the Origin and Diffusion of Chinése and Mohamedan Secret Societies 
in the Malay Peninsula A.D. 1800-1955. Mr. Wymne, a senior nolice officer in 
Malaya at the time he made his researches, collected very imnressive documentary 
evidence on the activities of the Chinese and Maley secret societies, and 
compiled in.a very scholarly manner a history of these societies for official . 
use before ‘the outbreak of the Second World War. He intended to continue with 
his researches; but unfortunately he:died in the War. In spite of the fact | 
that Wynee did not complete his researciies, his work is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to pass as an adequate and impressive study of. secret societies in 
Malaya especially for the period 1800 to 1900. ° 


His work, Triad and Tabut, is in two parts: Part I covering the period 
1800 to 1900, and Part II covering the period 1900 to 1955, This work, es- 
pecially part I, contains a wealth of documentary evidence and contemporary 
accounts of the activities of secret societies in Malaya. Most of these. 
documents and accounts are cited in extenso. From the point of view of subse- 
quent scholars on the subject, this has been a fortunate vractice, for many 
of the documents cited in extenso are either difficult of access or no longer 
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available, having been destroyed during the War. Until the later part of 1957, 
Wynne's work could only be consulted by high ranking officials and by research 
students with special government permission. Since late 1957, however, such 
copies of Triad and Tabut as are available for distribution have been deposited 
in various libraries and educational centres for the benefit of members of the 
reading public and scholars interested in the subject of secret societies. A 
copy was placed in the University of Malaya Library on 9th December, 1958. Our 
quotations from Qynne' s work and references to it are’ derived from this COny. 


In Chapter ‘I of his book, Mr. Comber gives a short account of the tradi~ 
tional history and ritual of the Chinese secret societies based largely on the 
work of previous European writers on the subject and on the work of Asian writers 
not used by earlier European authors. Of these Asian writes, Mr. Comber makes 
particular reference to the work of Amane Hirayama, A History of Chinese Secret 
Societies, written in classical Chinese, little known to European writers with 

a kmowledge of. Chinese but fairly well known to Chinese interested in the sub- 
ject of secret societies. Mr. Comber also claims to have consulted various | 
other Chinese authorities on the subject, but unfortunately he has not suffi- 
ciently put down, in the footnotes, information to enable his readers to mow 
which parts of his accounts are derived from Chinese or Japanese sources and 
which parts are from European sources. The general immression is that Asian 

and Euroseun writers agree on the details of the subject. Apparently, no 

efforts are made to explore the possiblities that there might be important 
differences on the subject between Asian and European writers, or that earlier 
European writers might have mistranslated doguments in Chinese relating to se- 
cret societies, or misinterpreted their objects and purposes. In reading 
through som: of the earlier European: and Asian writers on this subject, we find 


that Mr. Comber and his European predecessors have misinterpreted the aims of thc 
Triad Society. Writes Mr. Comber (pe 2): 


The ‘Triad Society was originally a quasi-religious fratemity, in many 


' ways something like Freemasonry, professing the virtuous aims of 'Obey 
Heaven sna Act Rightesusly" 


The expression "Obey Heaven and Act Righteously" purnorts to be the 
translation of the Chinese term "shun t'ien hsing tao" - Itis 
a branslation given by Schlegel in his book, the “Hung Leazue" (n. xii in the 
Revrint by A.G. Banficld, Government Printer, Colony of Siiicanore); by W.A. 
Pickering in his discourse on, "Chinese Scerct Socicties and Their Origin" (». 
65 in Journal of the Royel Asiztic Society Straits Branch, No. 1, July, 1£78, 
reprinted, by Kelly and Walsh, 19135); «nd by other Western writers on Triad 
Societies. It is repeated by Wynne in Triad end Tebut (ne 4). 


It appears that Western uriters in their zeal to compare the laudable 
objects of Freemszsonry and those of the Huns Leacue have inadvertently. taken 


the expression "shun ttion hsing. tao" out of its context and given it a hasty 
literal translation. 


. 


lll, 


i 


what. us is that Mr. Comber, who ‘claims to have’ ‘conducted his 
research "over twelve years", to heve a "s-ceinl interest in things Chinese" {i 
and a.knowledge of "Chinese written characters" (vide his preface), ani to have 
consulted a number of Chinese books, including "A History of Chinese Secret 
Societies" by Amane Hirayama (pe 4), should have uncritically adonted the view 
of his predecessors. Wé “rintain that "shun t'icn hsinz tao" is a slogan of the 
rebels (or revolutionists) and that its translation should be _ Heaven to 
Carry Out (Out Just) . mee” 


To. substantiate our view, let 1 us allude briefly to the salient features Of; 
the traditional history of the Triad Socicty end to the context in which. the Preeti 
gan probably was first used. 


During the reign of Em> ror Ktang Hsi (1764 A.D.), there wes an yorising 
by bhe ruler of Hsi In ane led an army to invade Chinese ssil. Tho Imrcrial 
trvuops were defeated but a band of militant monks, belonging to the Shaolin 
Monastery, in Fukien Province, helped to suppress the invaders. Delichted at 
the triumph of the monks, the grateful Emreror cuve them suitable awards. Later, 

at the instigation of two ministers, the Emreror set fire.to the Monastery, 

killing all but five of the heroic monks « After encountering a series of hardshins, 
these five monks met Chen Chin-nen, a minister, of state, who had been dismissed for 
interceding for the monks. Chen Chinenan becere leader in the monks' rcbellious 
camcaigns against the Menchuse A few abortive campaigns were undertaken and on 

the 9th day of 9t® Moon when Wan Yune-lung, a veteran warrior, was slain, Chen 
‘Chin-n-n to call a to the revolt. 


At this ~vint, we continue our pertigans 97 from an. account in a Chinese b ok, 
cubitled The History of the Tsing Dynasty > by Hsia> I-shan, -~ cli 
~ublished by the. Comercial Press, ‘Shanghai, Ede, 1947, 45. The Chinese 
version 


Our translation is as re 


~ 


Mr. Chin-nan then -rognosticated that the time for the extirnhation (of the 
Menchus) was not rine and it was better for. (the revolutionists) to dis-crse to 
all provinces, hide themselves, conceal their identity, and in obedience to 

(tho Will of) Heaven, cerry out (their just) Cause. {7} 47x. "shun 
t'ien hsing tao", estcvlishing (lodges) of the Heaven and Earth Iearue with a 
banner of five.colours, stanzas, watchwords, so that when they met in future 
they could recollect and recognise one another aur the purnose of overthrowing 
the dynasty to restore the Minz. 


‘ 
‘ be 


In this .coniext, the meaning of "shun ttten hsing tao” is unccuivical 
and its Enclish version "In obedience to (the Will of). Heaven to Carry Out 
(our Just Causes" is abundantly clear. It im lies that Chen Chinan and the 
revolutisnists, having been repeatedly- routed in their Revolt, derred it 

appropriate to go underground to. organize secret lodges all over Chine to wait 
for the opportune moment, the moment wken Hecven favours their Cause, to stage 


a comeback - which was triumphantly done. by Dr. Sun cans founder of the 
Revublic of Chine in 1912. 


‘ 


Our version 4: also supported by William. Stanton, rho cives a 3imilar 
account in "The Triad Society 2r Heaven and Earth Association," Kelly & 
Walsh, Ltd., 1900, p. 36, thus - - 


' Sinee our late defeat I have made -romostie-tion with my bent 
fingers and . found that Heaven's time for the destruction of the 
Tsing dynasty has not yet arrived... We are now vanquished, and 
it is: useless to attempt anything further in this.matter.. ..: 
advise you all to*disperse... All should transmit from mouth to 
mouth and do his best to promulgate throughout the empire our 
aims and secret signs and words,. and try to join all in our cause 
(Note the word 'ecause’') so that in a future attempt we may be 
successful in our meritorious 


If. further procs. is necessary, let us refer to Mistery of ‘Chinese 
Secret Societies" %. Fo by Amane Hirayama, which 
Leon Comber claims to have consultede On page 45 of this book, dated 23rd 
Year of the Chinese Republican Year (1934), wherein the writer describes the 
initiation seremony of new members, during which the Master of Ccremonies 
addressed the inter alia, - 


/ 
FL LA Ki LAG ALY 


Our’ trenslation is as follows - 


All new members should each fulfil nisMssion within their respective 
scopes to "Carry Out (Our Just) Cause in tence to Heaven'. 


Those who obey Heaven survive, those wh disobey Heaven. perish. 
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Those who are able to restore the Ming era, in reprisal to “avenge (our) 
disgrace, ard establish a reign of tniversal peace, may be created ita and 
marquises with everlasting ty for their descendants 


Those wirvo act against this Cause - (shih tao -& should be extirnated 
by the . sword and the spear, likewise all their descendants, 30 that ne. 
those men who are de and righteous may enjoy etermal happinesse 


The phrase "shih tao" (this Cause) in the. preeen text. manifestly refers 
to the just cause of the revolutionists to overthrow the Manchus. and : ‘restore . 
the Ming, the pegers ain of the Triad Society. 


Try to "Obey Aci Righteously" for “shun hsing 
taom RAT first sentence, then the true import of the 
message is and the of the translation, or rather mis- 
Trane apparent. 


As we have mentione d earlier, *shun ttien hsing taot is a 
slogan of the revolutionists. It is repeatedly used in printed Certificates 
issued to mernvers of the Triad Society together with other slogans, such as - 


Shun tticn Chuen Ming Tf wR +4 
(meaning, Let's Obey Eeaven to Return to the Ming dynasty), and 
let 


Chiao mich Tsing Man pA 


(meaning, let's exterminate the Mancbas of the Tsing dynasty). 


(Please see Plate No. 5 on page 79 of Stanton's. book, op.cit.), 


The slogan "shrn ttien hsing tao* is also written on the small flags 
or pennants used in the initiation rituals held by Triad Societies. Such 
slogans (see TableXT in Schlegel, op.cit.) as the following - | 
41 
Shen hsing tao 
(Meaning, Let*s Obey Eeeven to Carry Cut (Cur Just) Cause). and 


Fu chuan Ming Chao AG 


(meaning, Let's Restore the Mind admasty) 


imply that the membe:s of the Triad Society, i —_ the revolutionists, are exhor- 
ted to abide by the. lilt of Heaven to carry out % sheir ust Cause to restore 
the Ming. 
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-It is also a matter.of regret that Mr. Comber makes no efforts to prove 
in a scholarly manner ‘the hypothesis of Mr. Wynne's wrk, namely, that "there 
are two distinct (and rival). stems from which Chinese secret societies in Malaya 
| spring, namely, the Triad Society and the Han Liu Society." (Cmber, p. 1). 

Mr. Wynne based his hypothesis partly on conjectures and partly on a great - 
deal of such evidence as he thought might support his case. A critical examina- 
tion showing where Wynne went wrong would have been a useful contribution to 
scholarship. Instead, Mr. Comber is contented to dismiss the whole hypothesis 
in a footnote wherein he states he is "unable to find any evidence to support 
this view." In any case, Mr. Comber is not the only person who disagrees. 

Mr. Ws. L. Blythe, formerly Colonial Secretary, Singapore, and sometime Secre- 
tary for Chinese Affairs, Federation of Malaya, in the foreword (date 4th July, 
1957) to Wynne's Triad and Tabut, allocated for circulation, has produced some 
evidence to disprove Wynne's theory of the dual origin of the Chinese secret 
societies in Malaya. The discredit into which Wynne's hypothesis has now 
fallen, however, does not invalidate his account of the activities of the 
Chinese secret societies in Melaya or their connection with some of the major 
political and other events of the time. In fact, in his- work The Chinese in 
Malaya (p. 155), Dr. Victor Purcell, who was one of the three persons who 

read and criticized Wynne's manuscript while he was prevaring it, has rightly 
pointed out that the question of origin is of no great importance in the study 
of the secret society activities in Melaya. Whereas Wynne assumed that the 
rivalry between secret societies in Malaya was the result of these societies 
being the offshoots of tw rival organizations in China, Professor LA. Mills 
(see Chapter XI of his British Malaya 1924-1867), holds the view that the riv- 
alry was the outcome of clashes for wealth and power by splintered groups of 
the same parent society - the Triad Society also know as the Thian Ti Hui. 
And Mr. Comber, writing thirty-four years later, merely repeats Mills view 
which is already generally accented. 


In his second chapter, Mr. Comber gives a brief sketch of the activities 
of the Triad Society in China and their connection with some of the major 
political events in China - such as the Taiping Rebellion and the Small Dagger 
Society Uprising of 1856. He also shows the connection between these events 
and secret societies' activities in M:laya and the reflection of the bitter 
hostikity between the Cantonese and Hakka in the so-called Hakka-“untai War 
in China in the secret societies fights in Malaya. In this Mr. Comber has told 
us nothing which has not been already said and with a great deal more supporting 
evidence in Mri Wynne's Triad and Tabut, especially Chapters IV and XVII. 


In Chapter Three, Mr. Wynne begins to deal with Chinese secret societies 
in Malaya. In this and in the subsequent chapter, the author establishes the 
approximate dates of the advent of the various Chinese secret societies in the 
Malay Peninsula, particularly the Straits Settlements, by a process of deduction. 
Contemporary official documents ahd personal accounts of the Chinese secret 
societies are quoted in full to support the author's conclusions. In his use 
of evidence and the develorment of the argument, Mr. Comber follows very closely 
Chapter V of Triad and Tabut. Ss closely indeed does Mr. Comber follow Mr. 
Wynne's development of the argument that in places it has not been possible for 


4 


1i5. 


us to see any significant difference between the work of aa writers, as the 
following quotations below will clearly Show: 


Comber . De - 


We slrould that the of Chinese in the Malay 
insula are immigrants or local-born descendants * inmi grants from 
these very provinces of Ghina, namely: - 


Fukien Hokkien, Hokehiu, Hokehia, Henghua, and 
Hakka. 


Kwangtung .occecsces Cantonese, Hakka, and Teochew. 


Kwangsi. Cantonese, Hakka, and Kwangsai,. 


Hainanese (Hylam). 


With the majority of Chinese settlers in Malaya coming from the 
traditional home of the Triad: Society in south China, it is only to 
be expected they brought the Society with them, although the exact 
date cannot be ascertained with any accuracy. 


One authority (Ward and Stirling, op.cit.) has this to say. about 


. The first Lodge in these provinces (i.e. Kwangtung and Kwanssi) 
was founded at Canton and was called "The Hail of Obcdicnee to Hung." 
A subsidiary Lidge was founded in the province of Kvansi and was 
called the "Golden Orchid.'. It is apparently from this Indge that 
the Ghee: Hin in is derived, 


Tho reasons for this are but the 
the Triad serie in Maleya seems to support ite 


L. Ae Mills in his study ‘British 1824-1867" writes: 


How early it appeared in the East Indies is sania, but in wai 
nineteenth century it was spread broadcast over British Melaya, Sara- 
wak, and the Dutch possessions. Wherever the Chinese coolie came the 
Hung 


This is but the paucity of poucity of material its 
to Maleya due to four: reasons: 


The largely governed theinselves through the Sneiety 
up to 1870. 


(ii) The rules of the Society forbade members, on pain of death, 
to disclose its secrets. 


ya 

‘ 
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(444) 


Until 1871, there was no Buronean government official in 
Malaya who understood the Chinese or their language and customs. 


(iv) All the records of the Society were destroyed when the Society 


was finally proscribed by governmental degree in 1890.” 
Wynne, pp. 69-70. 


"As we have seen in Che»ter IV, the majority of Chinese in the 
Maley Peninsula are immigrants from, or the local-born descendants 
of immigrants from the southern maritime provinces of China, chiefly:- 


PROVINCE TRIBES 
Fukien Hokkiens, H»okchows and Hakkas. 


Kwangtung § Cant mese, -Hakkas, Te rchews (or 
Hoklos) 


Kwengsi Kwongsais and Hakkas. 


The Island of Hainan ... Hylams (or Hainsresc). 


ecoee With the majority of Chinese settlers in M-leya ce ring 
from the three "Huns lcame' or -vinees of Fukien, Kvangtung and 
Kwangsai, the Malayan lodge of Canton, whose settlers and adventurers 
appear to have preceded to the South Seas those of Fukien ~r°vince. 
Mills n.cit. p. 205 has: - 


How early it (the Triad Society) appeared in the East Indies is 
unknown, but in the nineteenth century it was spread broadcast over 
British Malaya, Sarawak and the Dutch rossessions. Wherever the 

coolie came, the Hung League followed. 


Ward and Stirlins o».cit. Vol. I 156 discussing the 


subject of Triad lodge flags and in reference to the lodge of the 
province of Kwangtung have: - 


The flag is red with a white margin, the characters being written 
on the red part of the flag itself and demominating the Kwanctung 
and the Kwangsi provinces. The first lodge in these provinces was 
rie ate at, payee and was called "The Hall of Obedience to Hung® 
). A subsidiary lodge was founded in the province of 
We was called the "Golden Orchid" ( ).. It is 


a:uarently from this lodge that the Ghec Hin Syed ty of Sincere is 
derived. 


; 
A 
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"The reasons for this deduction are not given, but the history of 
the Triad Society in Malaya seems to support it..... 


"There is little or no evidence to guide us in a search for the 
origins of the Triad in malaya. ae is due to four causes: - 


(1) The Chinese community governed 3 itself largely through the 
league up 1870. 


(2) The secrecy of the league prevented members on iin of death, 
which was then a common penalty for ‘traitors’, from disclosing in? or~ 
mation, and those Chinese who were not members "could offer no assis- 

tance to the authorities and lived in constant fear of the league. 


(3) Until-the appointment of Pickering in 1870 there was’ no 

' European official in Malaya who understood the Chinese or their language 
and none whose duty it was to study the Chinese and their customs, 
Furthermore, no colonial government knew anything about the Triad 

society until the publication cf Schlegel's work in 1866. : 


(4) Upon the suppression of the Triad watts in 1890, which had 


then been officially registered in Malaya since 1870, all the records 
were destroyed." 


Apart from a aiiiniiais similarity in the line of argument, we also notice 
a conspicuous resemblance in expression. This is not the only instance in 
Mr. Comber's work where we find it impossible to see any difference between 
his writings from those of Mr. Wynne. The following quotations from both 
writers will support our view: - 


Example 1. 


Comber p. 58. "Uhe Triad outrages in Singapore in 182) referred to 
by Mun Munshi Abdullah above, are probably identical with those mentioned 

in generel terns by Song Ong Siang in "One Eundared. Years! History of the 


C.B. Buckley in his "An Anéodtel History of Olid Times in , Singapore" 
also speaks of Singapore being a lawless place in 183i. 


Wynne, p. 81 "The Triad outrages in Singapore in 182k, referred to 
by Abdullah at the end of his article, are orovably the same "riots" 
as are mentioned by Song Ong. Sierg in One Hundred Years of the Chinese 
of Singapore (1923) page 25: - 


"Towards the: close of ie year 132), for the first time, some 
riots occurred among the Chinese in which several persons were 
killed and wounded", 


ae 
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Buckley in his Anecdotal History — of Singapore as being in a 
lawless state in 1831. 


Example 2 


Comber pp. 107-108 The following extracts from the Official Report 
of the Administration of the Straits Settlements for the years 1865 
and 1866, provide the only other material we have been able to find 
covering this period of secret society activity in Penang, 


There were ten serious cases ‘of burglary), of which four originated 
in quarrels between Chinese secret societies. The first case was one 
in which several members of one society attacked the houses of three 
Chinese of a rival. Hoey, and plundered or destroyed the whole of their 
property, eleven men were charged with the offence, four were acquitted, 
and the remaining seven sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour for 
eighteen months. 


The third arose from a Hoey disturbance, six men entered and plundered 
the house of a Chinamy,and wantonly killed three pigs, they were seized, 
tried and sentenced to eighteen months' incarceration in the House of 
Correction. 


The seventh was a Hoey case, the house of a Chinese blacksmith having 
been attacked by an armed gang, there was only one man inside who 
effected his escape, but the body of one of the burglars was found 
outside the next morning, it is supposed that he had been shot by some 
Malays employed by the owner, to watch the premises, 


The eighth was another Hoey case, the cooley (sic) lines and mill 
house of a wealthy Chinese sugar planter were attacked by about. three 
hundred men, armed with muskets and spears, and a large quantity of 
property, including livestock, carried off, a Police punghuloo and — 
four peons proceeded to the estate as soon as the notice of the 
outrage reached his station, the main body of the rioters had retired, 
but the Police came into collision with a party of about thirty, who, 
upon being challenged, opened fire upon the peons, the fire was returned, 
and one of the Chinese shot dead upon the spot, the others took to 
flight, followed by the Police, but owing to the darkness of the night, 
they succeeded in effecting their escape. 


There was only one assault (in 1866) which calls for remark. A . 
body of Malays had collected, with a view to attacking a rival society, 
and the leaders of the party assaulted the punghuloo of the district 
on his attempting to disperse the crowd, one was arrested and bound 
over to keep the peace in two sureties of five hundred dollars each, 
the other who was a resident of Quedah (Kedah), made his escape, but 
was subsequently punished by the Siamese authorities for having or- 
ganised a body of armed men for the purpose of making an incursion into 
British territory. 


le 
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Yynne, Pp. 105-106 The following. éxtracts from the Official Report 
of the Administration of the Straits Settlements for the years 1865 
1866, provide the only other material we have been able to find 
period of Penang history. 


Penang Report 1865, under "Burglary" 


There were ten serious cases, of which four originated in quarrels 
between Chinese secret societies, The first case was one in which 
several members of one society attacked the houses of three Chinese 
of a rival Hocy, and plundered or destroyed the whole of their pro- 
perty, eleven men were charged with the offence, four were acquitted, 
and the remaining seven sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour 
for eighteen months, | 


x 


The third arose from a Hoey disturbance, six men entered and plun- 
dered the house of a Chinaman, and wantonly killed three pigs, they were 
seized, tried and sentenced to eighteen months" atin iteaiee in the 
House of Correction. 


* 


The seventh was a Hocy case, the house of a Chinese blacksmith 
having been attacked by an armed gang, there was only one man inside 
_ who effected his escape, but the body of one of the burglars was 

found outside the next morning, it is supposed that he had been 
shot by some Malays employed by the owner, ko watch the premises. 


‘The eight was another Hoey case, the cooley lines and mill house of 
a wealthy Chinese sugar planter, were attacked by about three hundred 
men, armed with muskets and spears, and a large quantity of property, 
including live stock, carried off, a Police punghuloo and four peons 
‘proceeded to the estate as soon as the notice of the outrage reached 
his station, the min body of the rioters had retired, but the Police 
came into collision with a party of about thirty, who, upon being | 
challenged, opened fire upon the peons, the fire was returned, and one 
of the Chinese shot dead upon the spot, the others took to flight, 


followed by the Police, but owing to the darkness of the night, “_— 
succeeded in effecting their escape. — 


Penang Administration Report 1866 under "Assault", 


There was only one assualt which calls for remark, A body. of 
Malays had collected, with a view of attacking a rival society, and 
the leaders of the party assaulted the punghooloo of the district on 
his attempting to disperse the crowd, one was arrested and bound over 
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to keep the peace in two sureties of five hundred dollars egch,;: — 
the other who was a resident of Quedah, made his escape, but was sub- 
sequently punished by the Siamese authorities for having organized a 
body of armed men for the purpose of making an incursion into British 
territory 


Example 


Comber P. Before we to: look at the bitch was 
submitted by this body, perhaps no better introduction to a study of these 
disturbances can be offered than extracts from the first-hand account 

of them given by Major-General Sir Archibald: E.H. Anson, as he then was, 
in his book “About Others and Myself, 1745 to 1920, " published in London 
in 1920. 


Wynne, Pe 245. Perhaps no better introduction to a study of these riots 
can be offered than extracts from the account of them given by Major= 
General Sir Anson, in his book "About Others and Myself", pu- 
blished ‘in 1920, ‘who, as Colonel Anson first arrived in Penang as — 
Lieutenant-Governor on 8th June, 1867, less than two months before the 
riots broke out. 


Example 
Comber, p. 160, We do not wish to cloud the issue further, but it is 


indeed unfortunate that at this juncture history has been unkind in 
labelling the rival Ghee Hin and Hai San Socicties as the "Four Districts", 
or "See Kwan", or "Sin Neng", and the "Five Districts", or "Go Kwan", 

or “Cheng Sia", respectively. It has tended to confuse and camouflage 

the fact that the warring Chinese secret societies of the Larut Wers of 
1872 to 1874, were identical with those of the Penang Riots in 1867, 


Wynne, p. 260. Meanwhile the Chinose mining population at Klian Pauh 
and Klian Bahru were growing beyond the capacity of the Mentri who © 
now lived at Bukit Gantang, to keep in order and disturbances began. 
History has labelled the two parties to these disturbances the "Four 
Districts". or See Kwan and the "Five Districts" or Go Kwan. In doing 
so, history has been unkind to the student, for the reason that thesc 
names tend to confuse and to disguise the fact that the belligerents in 
the Larut Wars of 1862-1873 were identical with those of the Penang 


Example 5 


Comber, p. 223. These regulations, thirteen in number, amounted to 
Tregistre tion and licensing of all Chinese employed in | kongsis inhabited 
by woodcutters and fishermen the 
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Wynne, pe 339... Thisige regulations thirteen in number, amounted to 
registration and licensing of all Chinese employed in any kongsi 
(woodcutters, sanyors and fishermen), along the coast. oi 


Example 6. 


Comber, p. 227. Powell and Pickering, aia not have to wait long for : 
justification of their view. 


Wynne, pe 414. Powell and Pickering had not Long to wait for justiti- 
of view, 


Example 7 


Comber, pe. 229, ‘The’ mention of the death also 
and and probably unique and its inception my ces: — due: to the influence 


of Moslem law, 


Wynne, The mention of the is interesting and 
probably unique and its inception may have ‘been due - isd the influence - 


Mohamedan law, © 


Example 8 


Part of Mr. Wynne's work (see quotation bel« ‘n pages 260-261: 
with some insignificant alterations becomes fo.,. nute No. 10 of Mr. 
Comber's work in page 160. 


The first official mention of the belligerents under the convenient 
but misleading neres of See Kwan and Go Kwan appears on page 8 of a © 
memorandum by Skinner, dated 10th January, 1874, entitled Precis: of 
Perak Affairs, published in Perak Papers — The a is as 
follows: - 


With Avgust 1872 commences the second sted of the Larut disturbances, 
To understand what follows, the relation of the various Kwans (country 
divicio: swith each other and with the great Hoeys (or Kongsees) whose 
headquarters. are in Penang, should be made clear, The miners consist 

of Cantonese (here called Macaos) and Kehs, who are unfriendly and speak 
different dialects. These two great race divisions, though at the 
bottom of all the disturbances, have become much confused, many siding 
with the Kongsee to which they belong rather than with their own people, 
The present. parties are best known by the names of See Kwan and Go Kwan 


as follows: - 


See Kwan or Four Districts Go Kwan or Five Districts 
Sin Neng oe Cheng Sia 
Sin Whee Mostly Chee Hins Poon Say Mostly Hye 
Seow Keng and Caatonese Soon Tek Sans and 
Whee Chew Lam Hye Khehs 


Tong Quan 
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To returri to Chapter II of Mr. Comber's work, we fina that in pages’ = = 
Li-42 he claims to have supplied the Chinese characters, to: certain official 
records of the Straits Settlements in 1825. Writes Mr. Comber, 


Apart from Choa Shim Yip's statement, Caunter himself adds a list 
of seven Chinese "clubs" which were active in Penang in 1825. Like 
all the accounts of this period, it is without Chinese characters, 

but we have supplied the most likely ones in the Chinese Index: =. 


Nghee (i.e. Ghee Hin) 

Woh Sung (i.e. Wah Sang) eoeeececcsorcocs 

Hoy San (i.e. Hai San) eeeececcececoes 

Choong Chang 

Wyc Chow (i.e. Wai Chow or Hui Chou) eeveececeepesece 
Yan Woh (i.e. Yan Woh or Jen Ho) coervceeseoecee 
Yeng San wiv 


Superintendent of Police, J, Pattullo, who afterwards became Government 
Secretary in Penang, mentions one more, namely, the "Choon Sin" (i.e. 
Chung Hsin) which he naively described as - "harmless Hokkien Hoay 

Kwan" oees 


is the version of Mr. Wynne in Triad and Tabut, page 76. 


Like all accounts of the period, it is without Chinese characters 
esoee’ The Pattullo account mentions the following associations. We 


have suggested the probable Chinese characters for some of them 
1) Nghee Hunge (Ghee Hin) ( RE or ZY A ) 
2) Choon Sin 

3) Wah Sang Lad ) 
4.) Yeng San 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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Hoy San ( 


Ho Seng ( HA ) 
Chong Chang ( 


It will be noticed from the words underlined (by us) in Comber's 
version and those of Wnne are remarkably the same, only that Mr. Comber wrote 
his book years later. 


Of the total of 9 "clubs" , Wynne has ‘aliathed the Chinese characters for 


six. 


Comber has mentioned 8 :'clubs' in all and has supplied Chinese characters 
in the Chinese Index for only six, as shown below: - 


San 


Wye Chow (Wei Chow or Hui Chou) ¥. 


hs two versions it is. noted thet: - 


as), for in Hokkien this character is pronounced as "Sim", 


We should also like to refer to another instance where Mr. Comber claims 
again to. supply Chinese characters not previously given by others. In this 
instance, we regret to observe that Mr. Comber shows himself up badly as a 
Chinese scholar. In the footnote referring to the report on Chinese secret 


societies by F. Powell, the Protector of Chinese (p. 215) 
Mr. Comber writes: - 


Colonial Secretary's Office Correspondence Bh, by 
Wynne (p. 409-13). Reference is also made to this correspondence 
by Middlebrook (pp. 117-8); Gullick (2) (Appendix A. pp. 132-7); 
Purcell (1) (p. 116), but in none of these authorities are the 
Chinese characters given which we have now included in the Chinese 
Index. 


We find that Wynne has inserted fully Chinese characters for the 
Chinese names mentioned in Powell's Report, (Wynne pp. 411 & 412). The 
Chinese characters for "Hok Beng Society" A@ val of Malacca are also 
given on page 426 in "Serial No. 12" under the names of the Han. Leagues 
We don't notice any new character in Mr. Conber's work. 


7 


Ghee Hin Society ete.) x 
Wah ‘Sang - HE 


Choong ng in Index). 


Yan Woh Au 
Yeng San (not in Index) 
Choon Sin or Hsin 


"Ho Seng" in Wynne's list is not cited by Comber, 


Both Wynne and Comber have not given the Shion characters for. 
"Yeng San" and "Chong Chang" or "Choong Chang", i 


The Chinese characters for "Yan Woh" given by Wynne are pales 
(Humanity and Harmony or Human Harmony) » those given by Comber 
are A= #2. (Benevolence and Harmony or Benevolent Harmony), 

In our opinion, Wynne's conjecture is as good as Comber's, — 


The characters for "Choon Sin" or "Chung Hsin" are given by 
Comber as 43-/° , meaning, in Comber's own words, "To Cherish 
Good Thoughts". We are unable to agree with Conber. Since — 
"Choon Sin" is reported as a “harmless Hokkien Hoay Kwan" (i.e. 
harmless Hokkien 'club'), the Hokkien word for "sin" cannot be 


| 

; 
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We also find that Wynne has quoted Chong Bun Sui's report to Powell of 
May, 188,, in C.S.0. Correspondence 3574/84, in full, on pages 411 & 412. 


— Chong Bun Sui's report, Wynne writes on page 412 (1st para- - 
graph): = 


Selangor 
The Gi-hin ey i has existed in the town of Klang from the 
year Jun Ngo corresponding to the English year 1862, 


when Hiu Siu was the Captain. 


We quote this Pagsage to point out that the viiehihnnthen "Jun Ngo" for 
the Chinese characters — kX . is erroneous. The correct romanisation should 
be "Jin Sut" (Hokkien) or "Jen Hsu" (Mandarin). 


The first word "Jun". may pass off for "Jen" or "Jin", 


But the. second word "Ngo" is a grievours mistake in relation és the ) 
designation of Chinese years (as will be clear from lists (a) and (b) later); 
for it indicates another year, 1822 or 1882, for instance, 


We pete that Mr. Comber also quotes the. same , passage on 21; (last 
paragraph) 


The Gi-Hin ae (sic) has existed in the town of Klang from the 
year Jun Ngo corresponding to the Engiish year 1862, when Hiu-Siu was 
the captain. 


It is obvious that in this quotation Comber repeats the error of "Jun 
Ngo" for Jin Sut ( —+ ) without detecting it or attempting to correct 
it. What is worse, the Chinese characters supplied by Comber in the. Index on 
page 302 are instead of The Chinese character 
(pronounced "jung" ih man > meaning War, etc.,) is not a name in any of, 4 
the ten Heavenly Stems ( KA F ) or the twelve Earthly Branches t= /W.2., 
which, in combination, form the designation of the years in the Chinese. Sexa- 
genary Cycle. 


As guidance to the uninitiated, we enumerate ‘the characters of. the ten 
Heavenly Stems and the characters of the twelve Earthly Branches with their 
romanization in Hokkien as follows: - — 


(a) The Ten Heavenly Stems 

Teng 5. Boh 

7e. Ke 8. Sin 
Kwi 
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(b) The Twelve Earthly Branches 


1. Chu 2, Thin (+ In 
4. Bau 5. Sin Chi 
10. Yew Sut KK, ) Hai z 


From the above lists, it will be ‘nidted that the Chinese characters quoted 
in m Oe Bun Sui's report are Jin + , No. 9 in (a), and Sut FX, No. 11 
b 


There is no stick. character as "jung". de in the lists. 


Mr. Conber's mistake is inexcusable for a writer who claims to have 
"a special interest in things Chinese" and a knowledge of the Chinese written 
characters. 


bs: to Conbéer' s supply of Chinese characters it suffices to allude 
to one more grave error on page 215. 


In his footnotes on this page » Mr. Comber writes: - 


_ We consider. that Lau Yim-kong ( *y z X, ) is identical with Liu 

Ngim Kong ( mentioned in the Chinese article we have 

used above. 

| The mecond character + , following the name Lau Yim-kong al 4, 
is "wang", meaning a prince, It is a mistake. This mistake, however, is. 
rectified by Coriber in the Chinese Index (p. 302) where it is correctly given 
as "Lau Yim-Kong ¥ 


The second character -£. , following -the name Liu Ngim Kong 244 
is "wang", the guyname of that well-known Premier of Nationalist China, aie 
Ching-wei it isa mistake, The mistake is. repeated in Comber" s 
Chinese Index (p. 302) where it is again given as "Liu Ngim Kong *| EZ y a 


We would have let this error off. lightly were it not for the fact that 
Mr. Comber tries to create the impression that the two names are different in 
their origin and that Mr. Comber has been able to make a startling discovery. 


In fact, there is nothing difficult or mysterious about the names Lau 
Yim-Kong and Liu. Ngim Kong. The former is romanized in Cantonese dialect and 
the latter in Hakka dfalect, If the Chinese characters supplied 
in respect of Lau Yim-Kong are correct, then the same characters may, with 
equal correctness, be applied to Liu Ngim Kong. 


« 
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There is no need to make a pretentious show of Chinese scholarship by 
inserting a different Chinese character for "Yim" and "Ngim", especially the 
insertion of an erroneous character. 


In passing it may safely be said that Mr. Wynne supplied Chinese 
characters to the names of most of the Chinese secret societies mentioned in 
the documents he consulted. What appears to be a consolidated list of 
Chinese secret societies in Malaya between 1868 and 1900 is to be found in 
pages 426 of Triad and Tabut. : 


In Chapter V, Mr. Comber deals with the Chinese funeral procession riots 
of 1846, citing in extenso the relevant reports in the Singapore Free Press 
of 1846, In the subsequent chapter, he deals in the same manner with the 
Singapore riots of 1851 and 1854. Wynne declared he had not been able to 
examine the original official documents on the riot of 1854. Unfortunately, 
Mr, Coriber has mde no efforts to rectify the omission of Mr. Wynne. Instead, 
he follows him by citing two contemporary accounts of the causes of the riot, 
Song Ong Siang's Oen Hundred Years* History of the Chinese in Singapore, p. 87, 
and C.B, Buckley's .'n Anccdotal History of Old Times in Singapore, p. 585, 
and, like Mr, Wynne, rejects both, advancing the view that the riot was 
connected with the Small Dagger Rebellion in jmoy, a view made by Wynne much 
earlier, (Compare Combér, pp. 81-83 with Wynne, pp. 93-94.). It is rather 
interesting to note the way in which both writers deal with.the riot. Mr, 
Wynne quotes extensively from Buckley's Anecdotal History of Singapore,. which 
is "to convey an authentic atmosphere" of the riot (Wynne, p. 97), while Mr. 
Comber quotes extensively from the Straits Times "to provide a much more 
authentic and detailed account of what happened than we can give" (Comber, p.79). 


We have said enough to show how closely Mr, Comber has followed Mr. 
Wynne's work, It will be too tedious to point out further details of similar 
expressions, similar use of documents and similar conclusions in Mr. Comber's 
book and Mr. Wynne's Triad and Tabut. However, we would like to point out a 
few errors perpetrated by Mr. Comber and also the places where he could have 
improved upon Mr. Wynne's work. i 


(1) In his account of the Larut Wars, there is little evidence that 
Mr. Comber has made any extensive use of the Correspondence regarding the 
Disturbances in Perak and Larut, 1862-1873, and the Straits Settlements 
Records of the period of the Larut Wars, both of which records are cited in his 
bibliography. From his bibliography, it is also clear that he has overlooked 
the Letters from the Resident Councillor of Penang to the Governor, 1833-1866 
(Straits Settlements Records, D.D. Series in the Raffles Museum). If these 
sources had been consulted more carefully, it would have been impossible to 
notice that: (a) the Larut disturbances started in July 1861 and not in 1862 
{see Letter to Governor, 12th July, 1861, in Straits Settlements Records, D.D. 
34); (b) there was another outbreak in 1865 (see Straits Settlements Records, 
R. 4.1, 4th September, 1965). The events of this outbreak had been confusedly 
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mingled ‘with outbreak of the “1861 ‘@istuzbances: ‘by writers like Sir 
Richard Winstedt (A History of Perak, p. 80), R.J. Wilkinson: (A History of 
the Peninsular Malays, p. 101), Dr. Victor Purcell (The Chinese in Malays, 
PP. 105-106), (Pe. 264), and Conber (pe 102). 


(2) on the: subject: of sir Clarke's intervention in the affairs 


re the’ ‘Chiriese - were ‘taore 
than ever, They rejected all idea of: looking to -the Malay chiefs of 
Perak fora settlement. They hesitated to solicit mediation from the 


What were ‘thes ao? ‘The only course they saw Jett open to them, 
was to appeal to China, and they proposed to. memorialize the Chinese 
Government to mediate, and ask for a forte Mandarins soldiers 


“this may welt have the led . 
Governor Clarke to intervene. He was also probably influenced by 
the fact that a considerable naval force under Admiral Sir. C. 
Shadwell was shortly expected in Malayan waters, and he would then 
have sufficient force at his disposal to sweep the seas of the 
fighting ‘boats of both warring, Chinese factions » and to destroy sheds 
on the rivers. 


Mr. conveys the the threat of ‘the Chinese to: ‘call 
in the Chinese Government was very likely the decisive factor which influenced 
Sir Andrew Clarke to interveney ‘whereas in actual fact he did not believe 

that the Chinese were quite serious in their’proposal. Wrote Sir Andrew in 
paragraph 8 of Despatch No. dated 26th 1874. (Qtr. Comber 
erroneously puts it as paragraph 6): 


"To memorialize the of China to by sending . 
- them Mandarins and a force to occupy Perak was suggested, and though 
I cannot believe there could have been any earnestness in such a © 
proposal, or that the Chinese Government would have entertained it 
for an instant, I-only repeat.that the rumour here as indicating the 
condition which had arrived. 


(3) In speaicing of the ‘change . us = attitude of the Colonial Office 
towards in the: States, Mr, writes: - 


By ‘late’ 1873, even the Office was. to- 
that some change in their policy was indicated. The well-being of 

the Straits Settlements. was threatened by. the state of anarchy that 
prevailed: It was admitted there was a consequent injury. of. British 
trade and interests. It was reasoned that if Britain did: not take 
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steps to deal with the situation, aii was a danger that some other > 
Européan power would do so. There was also a nossibility of Thai~ 
land, who already exercised a sovereignty over some of the Malay 
States, stepping in and interfering in Perak. But it was not so 

mich Thailand that was feared: the fact was that Thailand's om — 
independence was threatcned by France. If Thailand became a French 
colony, her subject Malay pessessions would also go to France too, 


and the stage would then be. a for a showlown sopneen Britain and 
France. 


It was probably in the light of all these factors that the British 
Government decided to ascertain from the Governor on the ane what 
steps were necessary to deal with the situation. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Comber has not tela us from what documentary evidence 
or authority he has derived his conclusions, They certuinly are very different 
from the conelusions of earlier writers. on the subject of British: intervention. 
They are also very different from those of the latest research scholars on the 
topic, but we shall not disclose their findings which will be made known when 
their works are published. Suffice it to mention that: val Comber's conclusions 
are quite extraordinary. 


(4) It may also be mentioned that. the are sections in Mr. Comber's 
work which could have been improved upon if more efforts had been made to 
extend the use of original sources instead of merely following the sources 
already used by Wynne. For instance, Mr. Comber could heve improved upon Mr. 
Wynne's work if he had examined the Straits Settlements Records before tite 1°20 
1820's, and the manuscript material on the murder of Captain C.H. Lioyd and his. 
wife in Pangkor Island in 1878 and on the Taiping Riot of October 1879. Records 
on these subjects do exist, for example, Governor's despatches No. 62 and No. 62, 
dated 6th Fe.ruary, 1879, and the inclosures therein for the murder of Lloyd 
end the Confidential despatches, dated Sth Aucust and 16th October, 1879, 
and the inclosures therein for the Taiping Riot. 


As a whole, we are not impressed by the work of Mre Comber. Very little 
that he says has not been said before by Mr. Nynne in a more »sinstaking and 
scholarly fashion. True, Mr. Comber has acknowledged the debt he owes to 
Mr. Wynne, as this quotation from the nreface shows: - 


The createst part of a writer's time (says Dr. Samuel Johnson) is 
spent in reading in order to write. I have obtained great assistance 
from the limited collection of publisked authorities in this field, 
and, in particular, Schlegel's 'The Hung League' (1866), Ward and 
Stirling's 'The Society of Heaven and Earth' (1926), and Wynre's 
unpublished "Triad and Tabut" (1941). It is probable this study 
would not have assumed its present form without reference to the 
writing of the last-named. I have not hesitated to incorporate the 
findings of these authors in my account, and it has been my pleasure 
at times to saluté le mot juste and to allow it to stand in favour of 
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my own less elegant rendering. Whenever I have done 30, I have 
endeavoured to acknowledge my indebtedness. 


There is a great deal of humility befitting a scholar in this acknow- 
ledgement of the debt Mr. Comber owes ts his predecessors, especially Mr. 
Wynne, but it is a matter of regret that he has not carefully stated in his 
book where he is distilling the essence of Mr. Wynne's erudition, where he 
is copying wholesale from the latter's work, and where he makes his own 
original contribution. Perhaps we have been rather harsh with Mr. Comber 
in the interests of scholarship. We would probably have let him off lightly 
if his book had been published as a popular history of Chinese secret societies 
in Malaya instead of a monograph in the series put out by the Association 
for Asian Studies. 


Wong Lin Ken, and C.S. Wong, 
formerly Acting Senior Chinese 
Affairs Officer, Penang. 


University of Malaya in Singapore. 
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